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AN  EVALUATION  OF  DESIGN  FOR  SOCIABILITY  IN  THE 
URBAN  WATERFRONT  CONTEXT: 

A  CASE  STUDY  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  INNER  HARBOR 


CHAPTER  I     INTRODUCTION 
************************************** 

Urban  Water-fronts  Today 

Today,  the  urban  waterfront  is  a  place  offering  a  wide  range  of 
public  recreation  opportunities,  where  people  can  come  to  shop,  sat, 
relax,  and  be  entertained.  From  coast  to  coast,  Americans  are 
rediscovering  the  beauty  and  use-fulness  o-f  the  urban  water-front  (Hanore 
and  Ja-f-feson,  I960).  The  urban  water-front  can  be  defined  as  a 
development  that  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  water  body  with  a  formal  and 
aesthetic  response  to  the  surrounding  urban  environment.  Urban 
designers  such  as  Joseph  Brown,  principal-in-charge  for  EDAW,  believe 
landscape  architects  add  comprehensiveness  to  the  urban  design  process 
because  they  work  with  people  and  nature  (Shirvani,  19G3).  There  are 
two  types  of  urban  waterfront  projects  —  first,  those  designed  to 
satisfy  community  recreation  needs;  and  second,  those  with  a  mixed-use 
development  that  relates  to  the  recreation  and  heritage  of  the 
waterfront  area  (Heritage  Conservation,  1980) . 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  this  research  deals  with  a  mixed- 
use  development  project,  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor  (Figure  1.1  and 
1.25.   The  Inner  Harbor  is  a  large  area,  therefore  this  study  centers  on 


two  study  areas,  two  urban  open  space  areas  between  the  Harbarplace 
pavilions  and  the  water's  edge  (Figure  1.3).  To  define  this  study  in 
greater  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  scope  oi    the  study. 


Figure  1 . 1 

Regional  Context  Map  o-f  Baltimore,  Maryland 

and  Other  Festival  Water-fronts  by  the  saae  Developer 
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Figure  1.2 
Baltimore  Metropolitan  flap 


Figure    1.3 

Baltiaore    Inner   Harbor   Site  Map 

and   Harbor   Attractions 
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Scope  o-f  Study 

This  study  addresses  the  application  of  William  Whyte's  theory  for 
successful  social  urban  space  to  Harborplace,  Harborplace  was  selected 
as  a  study  site  because  it  is  a  waterfront  project  that  has  been  fully 
documented.  This  study  does  not  deal  with  the  political,  legal  or 
economic  design  issues;  but  rather  evaluates  the  sociability  within  its 
urban  space.  By  sociability  I  mean,  the  life  within  a  space,  the 
activity  of  people  in  that  space  —  in  groups  or  as  individuals;  people 
coming  together.  Whyte's  (1980b)  research  identifies  four  design 
criteria  that  are  critical  for  successful  social  space  which  have  been 
adapted  for  this  study.  These  are:  1)  location  of  plaza,  2)  street- 
plaza  relationship,  3)  sittability,  and  4)  other  factors  such  as  sun, 
wind,  trees,  water,  and  food. 

As  previously  stated,  the  emphasis  of  this  study  centers  on  two 
study  areas  between  the  buildings  and  water's  edge  of  Harborplace. 
Study  Area  1  is  located  near  the  Light  Street  Pavilion,  and  Study  Area  2 
is  located  near  the  Pratt  Street  Pavilion  (Figures  1.4  and  1.5),  These 
two  study  areas  were  chosen  because  they  are  highly  active  pedestrian 
areas,  social  spaces,  successful  designs,  and  are  the  hub  of 
Harborplace.  In  order  to  understand  these  two  spaces  more  clearly,  it 
is  helpful  to  have  an  overview  of  the  history  of  Harborolace. 


Figure  1.4 
Overview  of  the  Two  Study  Areas 
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Figure  1.5 
Selected  Study  Sites,  Baltimore's  Harborplace 
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Overview  o-f  Baltimore's  Harborplace 

The  history  o-f  Baltimore's  Harborplace  begins  with  the  -founding  o-f 
the  City  o-f  Baltimore  along  the  shores  o-f  the  Patapsco  River  in  1729. 
This  area  became  a  major  center  o-f  maritime  commerce  and  was  surrounded 
by  many  water-front  trading  piers  (Charles  Center  Inner  Harbor  Management 
CCCIHM],  1987).  The  Light  Street  and  Pratt  Street  pier,  where  the 
Harborplace  pavilions  now  sit,  was  used  -for  unloading  vegetables, 
seafood,  and  passengers  from  nearby  nautical  originations.  The  hustle 
and  bustle  surrounding  the  life  of  the  waterfront  piers  created  a  lively 
environment  in  which  to  be  part  of  (Heritage  Conservation,  1980) .  The 
activity  associated  with  these  waterfront  piers  portrayed  an  arsma  and 
excitement  that  was  never  forgotten  by  native  Baltimoreans  (Keith, 
1982).  In  the  early  1900's  Baltimore's  waterfront  was  abandoned  due  to 
the  introduction  of  mass  transit,  and  growth  of  the  central  business 
district  away  from  the  city.  Keith  (1982)  states  that  today  the  rat- 
infested  wharves  of  the  Inner  Harbor's  steamboat  days  have  been 
transf oraied  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  public  gathering  places  on 
the  East  Coast. 

Baltimore's  Harborplace  was  built  in  1980,  and  has  become  a  place 
that  has  won  national  acclaim.  CCIHM  (1987)  reports  that  the  Inner 
Harbor  is  currently  redeveloping  240  acres  surrounding  the  harbor  in 
order  to  create  a  dramatic  gateway  to  the  Central  Business  District. 
This  development  follows  a  master  plan  drawn  in  1963  by  the  Philadelphia 
firm  of  Wallace,  McHarg,  Roberts,  and  Todd.  The  firm's  concept  was  to 
return  the  shoreline  to  the  public.  Instead  of  cutting  the  water  off 
from  the   city,  prime   consideration  was   given  to  providing  land  on  the 


water's  edge.  Today,  this  edge  is  used  for  leisure-time  enjoyment, 
e.g.,  recreational,  educational,  and  cultural  activities. 

The  central  business  district  (CBD)  surrounding  the  study  site 
contains  a  Metro  Center,  a  subway  that  extends  north  to  the  Penn  Central 
Train  Station,  south  to  the  residential  Federal  Hill  area,  east  to  the 
Jones  Falls  Expressway,  and  west  to  the  Lexington  Market  and  University 
of  Maryland  neighborhoods.  This  CBD  is  comprised  of  twelve  urban 
renewal  areas,  two  university  campuses  and  other  institutions,  two 
historic  districts,  local  and  stats  office  complexes  and  about  10,000 
residents  and  120,000  employees  (Ray,  1987). 

The  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor  study  area  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  other  uses  including  The  Baltimore  Convention  Center, 
Lexington  Marketplace,  theaters,  fine  arts  centers,  hotels,  a  library,  a 
galleria,  and  a  festival  hall.  The  study  site  consists  of  a  promenade 
that  leads  around  the  edge  of  the  harbor  to  a  number  of  attractions 
(Figure  1.3)  The  Inner  Harbor  is  an  expansive  site  that  can  be  divided 
for  study.  It  is  pertinent  to  give  an  overview  of  the  two  study  areas. 
This  will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
two  selected  study  areas. 

Overview  of  the  Two  Study  Areas 
Harborplace  is  an  open  space  that  is  surrounded  by  two  pavilions 
which  are  primarily  used  for  eating  and  shopping.  Study  area  1  and 
study  area  2  are  located  between  the  buildings  and  water's  edge  of  Light 
Street  and  Pratt  Street  Pavilions  (see  Figures  1.4  and  1.5).  Through 
prior  observation  of  the  study  site  it  was  noted  that   these  areas  were 
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popular  social  areas.  In  general,  Harborplace  draws  a  high 
concentration  of  people,  with  study  area  1  appearing  to  have  a  higher 
percentage  o-f  social  space.  To  clarify  the  reasons  why,  it  is  critical 
to  understand  the  similarities  between  the  study  areas,  The  two  study 
areas  resemble  each  other  in  a  variety  o-f  aspects.  They  are  parallel  in 
size,  shape,  landscape,  hardscape,  seating,  circulation.  and  function. 
It  is  important  to  consider  each  of  these  similarities  in  detail. 

Si  mi  1  ari  ti  es 


Each  of  the  study  areas  are  relatively  the  same  size  and  measure 
approximately  19,000  square  feet  in  area.  The  dimensions  are  320  feet  in 
length  and  between  32-40  feet  in  width.  The  linear  shape  parallels  the 
edge  of  the  water  defining  the  outside  parameters  of  the  two  study- 
areas.  Both  areas  contain  a  landscape  border  consisting  of  flowering 
trees  and  evergreen  shrubs.  A  continual  band  of  brick  pavement  extends 
from  one  space  to  the  other  creating  a  type  of  visual  link  between  the 
two  spaces  providing  a  natural  transition  between  the  two  study  areas. 

Seating  such  as  ledges,  planter  edges,  benches,  and  steps  provide  a 
variety  of  seating  choices  for  the  users  and  are  located  on  both  sites. 
Pedestrian  circulation  patterns  are  very  similar  in  both  areas  and  are 
accessed  by  sky walks  and  the  promenade,  a  boardwalk.  In  terms  of 
function,  both  areas  are  used  for  daytime  and  nighttime  activities  and 
entertainment,  providing  such  activities  as  eating,  drinking  and 
shopping.  There  are  strong  similarities  between  these  two  study  areas 
but,  they  ars  not  identical.  Through  closer  observation,  it  is 
presumable  that   there  is  a  range  of  differences  within  each  category. 
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The  areas  vary  in  size,  shape,  landscape,  nardscape,  seating, 
circulation,  and  g)  function.  It  is  important  to  understand  these 
differences  in  detail  in  order  to  clari-fy  the  various  amounts  and  kinds 
of  usags  within  each  study  area. 

Di-f  f  erances 

Study  Area  1  is  approximately  eight  -feet  larger  creating  additional 
space  allowing  for  more  people.  Due  to  the  slight  increase  in  size, 
study  area  1  has  a  plaza-like  rectilinear  shape  providing  more  space  for 
sociability.  There  ire  more  trees  in  study  area  1  providing  more  shade 
for  the  users  and  a  cooler  environment  in  which  to  sit  and  rest. 
Study  area  1  has  more  ledge  space  on  the  water's  edge  in  which  to  sit. 
Study  area  2  is  limited  in  this  respect  because  of  high  tide.  Study 
area  1  has  more  variety  of  seating  at  different  levels  attracting  more 
users  because  one  is  offered  different  types  of  seating  choices,  eg: 
places  to  sit,   people  to   sit  next  to  or,  to  just  simply  sit  alone. 

There  are  two  skywalks  which  provide  pedestrian  access  into  study 
area  1.  These  skywalks  serve  as  major  links  to  nearby  hotels  and  office 
buildings.  The  promenade,  a  linear  boardwalk  link  (see  Figures  1.4  and 
1.5)  in  study  area  I  is  mostly  level,  whereas  area  2  has  a  hierarchy  of 
different  levels.  In  terms  of  function,  the  pavilions  located  near  the 
two  study  areas  serve  different  levels  of  activities.  The  Light  Street 
Pavilion  in  study  area  1  consists  mainly  of  a  fast  food  court, 
restaurants,  small  retail  specialty  shops  and  a  marketplace.  The  Pratt 
Street  Pavilion  near  study  area  2  contains  restaurants  and  clothes 
shops,   drawing  an  older   age  group  due  to  the  amenities  within  the 
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pavilion.  The  advantages  of  study  area  1  over  study  area  2  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  IV  which  provides  "Analysis  and 
Findings" . 

Objectives  of  the  Study 
The  primary  objective  o-f  this  study  is  to  determine  how  William 
Whyte's  criteria  can  be  extended  by  using  questionnaires  to  supplement 
Whyte's  observation  technique,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  design  at  social 
space  within  the  urban  water-front.  Through  concluding  design 
recommendations  and  guidelines  -for  sociability,  this  objective  will  help 
to  -further  improve  the  design  of  the  two  study  areas  within  Baltimore's 
Harborplace.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  research  analyzes  two  areas 
of  the  Harborplace  study  site  by  applying  Whyte's  four  design  criteria 
of  social  space  and  also  considers  how  additional  criteria  unique  to 
waterfronts  might  be  important  in  the  two  spaces.  Farbstein  ?< 
Kantrowitz  (1978)  suggest  that  in  order  to  judge  an  urban,  open  space  a 
success,  a  set  of  criteria  in  which  to  measure  by  are  necessary.  In 
order  to  provide  insight  as  to  why  parts  of  the  two  study  areas  work 
socially  and  why  parts  don't,  several  hypotheses  may  be  suggested: 


1)  Study  Area  1  may  work  better  than  Study  Area  2 
based  on  William  Whyte's  design  criteria  for 
social  urban  space. 

2)  Qualities  unique  to  each  study  area  may 
indicate  areas  of  social  urban  space  that 
reinforce  Whyte's  argument,  as  well  as  lead  to 
areas  of  social  space  his  argument  did  not 
predict,  since  none  of  his  study  areas  included 
waterfronts. 
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Overview  of  Methodology 
An  interview  questionnaire  method  was  used  to  research  these 
objectives  and  hypotheses.  The  overall  abjective  was  to  try  to  draw 
•final  conclusions  from  the  two  study  area's  pertaining  to  social  urban 
space  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  social  design  solution  by 
critiquing  weak  elements  of  design.  Two  smaller  areas  were  chosen  -for 
study  because  these  two  areas  showed  parallel  similarities  but  contained 
varying  differences  within  each  particular  area.  After  the  study  areas 
were  identified,  a  typical  weekend  use  was  studied.  This  is  when  the 
two  study  areas  are  the  busiest,  therefore  giving  a  better  picture  of 
the  typical  plaza  use.  Participants  were  given  a  questionnaire 
interview  pertaining  to  the  study  site.  The  responses  from  the 
questionnaire  were  then  entered  in  a  reflex  data  base  computer  program, 
and  results  were  tabulated  according  to  the  number  and  percentage  of 
responses  to  each  answer.  The  results  were  then  analyzed  and 
conclusions  were  drawn.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  methodology 
process  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  It  is  important  to  consider  why 
this  research  study  was  chosen  for  investigation. 

Importance  of  Study 

There  is  a  very  small  body  of  literature  that  deals  specifically 
with  urban  waterfront  design  in  relation  to  social  urban  space.  The 
social  space  of  urban  waterfront  design,  identified  in  this  study,  is 
important  to  the  designer,  developer,  and  user. 

The  designer  can  benefit  by  gaining  insight  to  better  understand 
design  of   urban  waterfront  spaces.   It  is  essential  for  the  designer  to 
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have  a  currant  knowledge  o-f  the  needs,  pre-f  erences ,  and  expectations  of 
the  people  who  will  use  these  urban  waterfronts.  This  knowledge  could 
assist  the  designer  in  providing  solutions  that  will  improve  the  quality 
o-f  li-fe  -for  the  user.  Having  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not  important  to  the  user,  will  allow  the  designer  to  have  a 
sound  base  -for  decision-making  and  would  result  in  better  use  o-f  public 
space  -for  urban  water-front  projects. 
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CHAPTER  II     LITERATURE  REVIEW 
*■***#*****»•*•***♦***■**•»*****♦**•**##*»*#**•»*# 

The  literature  pertaining  ta  urban  space  as  open  space  is 
extensive,  but  sources  specifically  addressing  the  urban  water-front  as 
open  space  are  -fewer.  For  this  study,  it  is  important  to  know 
background  that  deals  with  the  urban  water-front  as  open  space,  research 
o-f  sociability  related  to  the  design  of  urban  open  space,  and  an 
overview  of  the  issues  related  to  urban  waterfront  design. 

History  of  the  Urban  Waterfront 
Since  the  term  urban  waterfront  implies  change  to  urbaniss,  an 
overview  of  the  history  of  the  waterfront  as  open  space  is  necassarv. 
The  term  urban  waterfront  as  defined  by  Wrenn  (19B3)  can  be  considered 
as  the  interface  between  land  and  water.  He  states  that  the  function  of 
urban  waterfronts  has  always  been  tied  to  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  individual  cities  and  has  shared  a  typical  sequence  of  historical 
development.  Cities  were  born  and  communities  began  at  the  mouth  of 
navigable  rivers,  lakes,  bays  and  oceans  (Spink,  1983).  A  city's 
waterfront  supported  the  immediate  residential  papulation  with  trades  of 
commerce,  shipbuilding,  and  transportation  leaving  recreation  use  as  a 
secondary  function  (Wrenn,  1983).  The  open  space  of  the  waterfront 
which  was  recreational  was  primarily  used  by  local  citizens  for  health 
and  leisure  needs.  However,  waterfronts  gradually  declined  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  train  and  later  the  truck  (Harney,  1987),  shifting 
the  growth  of  the   central  business   district  (CBD)   away  from   the  city 
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(Keith,  1982).   This  shift,  as  suggested  by  Wren  (1983!  influenced  the 
use  of  the  water-front  and  therefore,  waterfronts  were  abandoned. 

Gradually,  as  the  scarcity  of  land  caused  abandoned  waterfronts  to 
be  appreciated  for  their  economic  and  recreational  open  space  value, 
many  ci ti es. .. "urgently  needing  to  improve  their  image  as  a  good  place 
to  live,  work  and  visit,  have  taken  a  fresh  look  at  their  waterfronts 
and  realised  that  they  are  special  places"  (Heritage  Conservation, 
1980).  As  a  result,  the  lure  that  originally  brought  people  to  the 
waterfront  was  once  again  persuading  the  public  to  use  the  urban 
waterfront  as  an  open  space  amenity,  thereby  supporting  the  social  life 
of  the  urban  waterfront  (see  Figure  2.1  and  2.2).  Wylson  (1986,  p. 58! 
states  land  no  longer  needed  for  maritime  purposes  is  currently  heing 
converted  to  urban  open  space  providing  a  place  for  water-ori anted 
public  recreation.  Urban  Waterfronts  as  open  space  provide  infinite 
pleasures,  they  add  excitement  as  well  as  serenity,  definition  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  space  and  a  place  for  recreation  (Eckart,  1981  and  Honore 
&  Jaffeson,  1980).  With  the  changing  use  of  the  waterfront  into  a 
social  urban  space,  it  is  important  to  understand  and  explore  the 
literature  related  to  sociability  and  urban  open  space. 
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Figure  2. 1 
The  Historic  Waterfront  o-f  Baltiaare's  Harbor 
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Urban  Open  Space  and  Sociability 

This  section  deals  with  the  research  that  addresses  urban  open 
space  as  social  space.  ft  critical  need  -for  urban  open  space  has  been 
indicated  with  the  provision  and  recent  increase  of  neighborhood  parks, 
urban  plazas  and  urban  waterfronts.  Francis  (1987,  p. 74)  believes  one 
o-f  the  prerequisites  -for  a  successful  urban  open  space  is  use.  In  The 
Death  and  Lite  o-f  Great  American  Cities.  Jane  Jacobs  (1961)  suggests 
that  through  use  people  can  deem  an  urban  open  space  a  success  or 
encourage  -failure  by  withholding  their  use.  Walker  and  Duffield  (1983) 
•feel  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  success  o-f  individual  open  spaces, 
to  appraise  and  analyze  these  spaces  in  order  to  evaluate  the  needs  o-f 
the  users.  Whyte  (1980b)  -further  believes  that  a  space  that  is  used  by 
people  is  a  space  that  works.  Bradley  and  Millward  (1936)  argue  it  is 
the  scale  and  intensity  of  use  that  adequately  measures  the  success  of 
urban  open  space.  Undoubtedly,  regardless  of  how  the  success  of  open 
space  is  measured,  ..."open  space  has  contributed  to  a  pleasant 
environment  in  which  to  live  and  work  in  providing  a  social  environment 
for  people"  (Bradley  &  Millward,  1986). 

A  number  of  articles  have  been  published  dealing  with  behavioral 
environment  in  relation  to  outdoor  design  of  social  urban  space. 
Researchers  such  as  Deasy  (1970),  Cook  (1971),  and  Clay  (1978)  suggest 
that  the  bast  urban  open  space  design  is  the  one  that  is  the  most 
sensitive  to  the  behavioral  needs  of  the  potential  users.  Their  studies 
have  focused  on  quantitative  characteristics  of  open  space  users  such  as 
age,  sex,  activities  of  users  and  time  of  use.  Rutledge  (1981)  and 
Whyte  (1930b)  devote  entire  books  to  the  subject  of  behavioral  needs  and 
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social  urban  space.  They  believe  that  be-fore  an  urban  open  space  can  be 
considered  good  in  terms  o-f  sociability,  environmental  designs  must 
service  the  behavioral  needs  o-f  the  potential  users.  They  suggest 
designers  can  use  behavioral  observations  to  suggest  insights  to  improve 
the  success  o-f  their  designs,  speci-f  ical  ly  the  sociability  o-f  urban  open 
space  designs.  Observing  behavior  means  to  systematically  watch  people 
use  their  environments  (Zeisel,  1981),  by  recording  users  age,  sex, 
whether  visiting  alone  or  in  a  group,  what  they  do  during  a  visit  and 
where  and  when  they  engage  in  those  activities  (Bradley  &  Millward, 
1936). 

Whyte  (1980b)  conducted  a  study  entitled  "The  Street  Life  Project" 
where  he  observed  people's  behavior  in  downtown  urban  space  of  New  York 
City.  The  results  -from  this  study  were  published  in  1980  in  The  Social 
Life  o-f  Small  Urban  Spaces.  His  research  led  to  some  useful 
understanding  as  to  why  some  urban  spaces  work  and  why  some  don't  and  is 
the  key  source  used  -for  research  in  this  study.  Whyte  (1980b),  Deasy 
(1970),  and  Rutledge  (1981)  believe  urban  open  spaces  should  be  sociable 
places,  what  attracts  most  people  to  these  spaces  are  other  people 
(p.  19).  Whyte  (1980b)  suggests  the  most  important  -factor  contributing 
to  the  design  o-f  a  sociable  space  is  the  location  of  the  space.  The 
best  locations  are  along  streets  with  heavy  pedestrian  flow  (p.  19).  The 
transition  between  these  elements  is  critical  --  it  should  be  hard  to 
tell  where  one  ends  and  one  begins,  and  is  considered  the  key  to  success 
or  failure  of  the  space  (p. 57). 

Whyte  (1980b!  states  that  the  most  popular  social  urban  spaces  are 
those  with  more  sitting   space   (p. 27).    Sitting  space  is  de-fined  by 
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Leonard  (1984)  as  benches,  ledges,  low  planter  edges,  walls,  and  steps. 
He  re-fers  to  these  sitting  elements  as  props,  which  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  select  specific  locations  to  support  the  level  of  social 
involvement  they  desire  (p. 23).  "They  form  islands  in  the  stream  o-f 
pedestrian  traffic  —  obvious  places  to  just  pause  and  rest,  meeting 
places  -for  small  groups,  or  sites  -for  street  musicians  and  their 
audience"  (p. 26).  Whyte  (1980b)  believes  once  the  design  has  enticed 
people  in,  secondary  criteria  such  as  -food,  sun,  wind  trees  and  water 
should  be  met.  For  this  study  it  is  important  to  understand  the  issue 
o-f  water  relating  to  the  sociability  o-f  urban  open  space.  Whyte  (1980b) 
does  not  dwell  on  this  -factor  in  great  depth  but  does  point  out  that 
water  should  be  splashable,  touchable  and  accessible. 


Issues  Related  to  Urban  Waterfronts 
This  section  deals  with  three  issues  of  urban  waterfront  design 
related  to  urban  open  space  use:  access,  safety,  and  visual  aesthetics. 
Francis  (1987)  defines  the  term  urban  open  space  as  a  space  that  is 
publicly  accessible,  designed  and  built  for  human  activity  and 
enjoyment.  He  defines  urban  open  space  as  "accessible"  or 
"unaccessible"  verses  "open"  or  "closed".  Lynch  supports  this  idea  and 
states  that  open  space  is  open  when  it  is  accessible.  A  fenced  in 
waterfront  area  locked  at  night  is  not  urban  open  space  (p. 76).  Black, 
Howland  &  Rogel ,  (1983)  suggest  good  access  is  a  critical  requirement 
for  successful  urban  waterfronts.  Waterfronts  tend  to  have  poor  access 
because  they  have  been  ignored  by  neighboring  developments  or  have  been 
used  for  transportation  purposes,  consequently  making  them  difficult  to 


reach  by  car  or  foot  (Benkendor-f ,  1981).  Many  cities  are  working  to 
increase  public  access  to  their  waterfront  areas  by  developing  their 
waterfronts  as  urban  open  space  (Lynch,  1981). 

Another  issue  related  to  urban  waterfront  design  as  open  space  is 
safety.  The  amount  of  freedom  and  control  a  space  offers  has  been 
suggested  as  a  basis  for  people's  use  and  enjoyment  of  an  open  space 
(Carr  &  Lynch,  1981).  One  measurement  of  the  success  of  open  space, 
according  to  Francis  (19G7),  is  whether  people  are  socially  comfortable 
in  the  space  and  feel  safe  in  it".  He  believes  users  need  to  feel  a 
sense  of  control  and  ownership  over  a  space  (p. 99).  A  symptom  of  the 
safety  problem  is  the  presence  of  "undesirables"  (Whyte  1980b).  He 
defines  undesirables  as  winos,  the  most  harmless  of  people,  but  are  a 
possible  result  of  the  design  product.  Places  designed  with  distrust  of 
the  user  beget  what  they  were  designed  for  --  undesirables.  Francis 
(1987)  and  Whyte  (1980b)  have  found  that  some  places  use  "social 
filters"  such  as  guards  to  allow  some  users  in  while  excluding  others. 
Whyte  (1980b)  believes  the  key  to  guarding  against  undesirables  is  to 
make  a  place  attractive  to  everyone  (p. 63).  Supporting  this  idea.  Black 
et.  al.  (1983)  suggest  the  idea  of  promoting  activity  to  improve 
safety. . .busy  area's  increase  the  users'  sense  of  security. 

The  last  element  to  be  discussed  relates  to  the  visual  aesthetics 
of  the  urban  waterfront.  Projects  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  success 
unless  they  are  designed  to  satisfy  certain  functional  and  aesthetic 
requirements.  When  water  is  included  as  a  design  element,  it  becomes  an 
essential  ingredient  and  must  be  taken  into  account  (Wylson,  1986). 
Water  can  provide  a  dynamic,  reflective  or  experiential   element  for  the 
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open  space  of  the  urban  water-front.  The  expansive  scale  of  water  in  the 
urban  waterfront  can  provide... a  strong  sense  o-f  place  and  opportunity 
for  relaxation  and  re-flection  (Wylson,  19B6).  Water  in  it's  various 
forms  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  design  of  urban  waterfronts.  The  visual 
pleasures  which  water  provides  are  often  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is 
not  always  readily  appreciated  that  some  parts  of  our  urban  waterfronts 
would  lose  much  of  their  attraction  if  it  was  not  for  the  stretches  of 
water  that  contribute  to  the  scene  (Marlowe,  1977;  see  Figure  2.3). 
"Water,  through  sight  and  sound,  offers  distinction  to  our 
surroundings. .. whether  the  environment  is  being  used  for  work, 
recreation  or  habitation.  Water  creates  a  sense  of  aesthetic  design 
unity  -  the  unification  of  water  as  a  material  and  surface"  (Hubbard  and 
Kimball,  1917).  The  overall  awareness  of  waterfronts  as  an  urban  open 
space  amenity  can  lead  to  a  greater  richness  of  civic  life  and  leisure. 
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Figure  2.3 
A  View  of  Baltimore's  Vast  Water-front 


Photo  credit:  M.E.  Warren 


The  next  chapter  examines  the  methodology  researchers  can  use  to 
evaluate  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  research  results.  It  will 
describe  haw  to  observe  people,  their  settings  and  the  relations  between 
to  two.  A  multiple-method  research  approach  for  solving  the  complexity 
of  urban  waterfront  design  will  be  discussed  including,  direct 
observation,  behavior  mapping,  and  focused  interviews  using  standardized 
questionnaires. 


CHAPTER  III     METHODOLOGY 
♦  ♦♦■if********************************* 

Description  of  Research  Intent 
The  intent  o-f  this  study  is  to  investigate  social  urban  space  in  an 
urban  water-front  context,  specifically,  design  components  of  Baltimore's 
Harborplace.  These  components  are  evaluated  using  William  Whyte's 
(1980b)  design  criteria  for  social  space:  1)  location,  2)  street-space 
relationship,  3)  sittability,  and  4)  other  factors,  for  example:  food, 
sun,  water,  and  trees.  These  criteria  are  analyzed  far  two  social 
spaces  of  Harborplace.  To  further  research  these  criteria,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  how  the  hypotheses  and  objectives  stated  in 
Chapter  I  were  investigated. 

Research  Methodology 

The  first  step  to  the  investigation  was  to  test  the  hypotheses.  It 
is  crucial  to  understand  the  types  of  methodology  and  instruments  used 
to  research  these  hypotheses.  In  order  to  varify  the  hypotheses  and 
gain  insight  into  the  objectives,  three  types  of  behavior  research 
methods  were  used.  These  methods  are:  1)  case  study  analysis,  2) 
direct  observation,  including  instruments  such  as  photography  and 
behavior  mapping,  and  3)  interview  questionnaire. 
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Case  Study  Analysis 

The  -first  method  of  research  was  the  case  study  analysis.  Zeisel 
(1981)  suggests  "researchers  use  a  case  study  design  to  develop 
intensive  knowledge  about  one  complex  site,  because  case  studies  are 
designed  to  understand  a  site  as  a  whole"  (p. 65).  The  case  study  method 
was  used  to  declare  the  boundaries  of  the  site  to  be  studied,  observe 
the  elements  contained  within  the  site,  the  relationships  among  these 
elements,  and  delineate  contextual  site  influences.  In  relation  to  this 
thesis,  this  type  o-f  research  can  provide  information  about  a  specific 
urban  Naterfront  design,  such  as  Baltimore's  Harborplace,  in  order  to 
design  another. 

The  setting  or  context  of  the  research  design  has  a  bearing  on  the 
study  results.  The  context  for  Baltimore's  Harborplace  is  a  natural 
research  setting.  "Natural  settings  offer  researchers  the  unique 
opportunity  to  observe  people  in  settings  they  choose  to  come  to, 
engaged  in  activities  which  a  contrived  setting  could  not  re-create 
(Zeisel,  1931, p. 72).  Zeisel  believes  that  one  cannot  fully  observe  a 
situation  and  its  context  if  certain  parts  are  excluded  from  the  study 
environment,  as  they  might  be  if  the  situation  were  transferred  to  a 
controlled,  experimental  setting  (p. 72).  Natural  settings  help 
researchers  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on,  what  elements, 
relationships,  and  dynamics  are  prominent.  In  case  studies,  multiple 
research  techniques  such  as  participant  observation,  are  often  needed 
for  investigators  to  get  sufficient  data  about  a  case  study  site 
(Zeisel,  1981,  p.  66). 


Direct  Observation 

The  second  method  of  research  was  direct  observation.  To  determine 
the  two  areas  to  be  studied,  a  pre-observati  on  evaluation  o-f  the  site 
was  conducted.  Harborplace  was  visited  for  one  week  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  actual  study.  During  this  week,  the  overall  site  was 
photographed  in  order  to  observe  and  determine  where  the  highly  active 
pedestrian  areas  and  social  spaces  were,  thereby,  locating  the  hub  of 
the  study  site.  As  previously  mentioned,  Whyte  (1980b,  p. 54)  argues 
that  the  critical  design  factor  for  social  urban  space  is  site  location 
and  is  a  primary  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  space.  A  well 
designed  space  must  be  located  near  a  street  or  path  of  major  pedestrian 
flow.  In  the  contextual  setting  of  the  urban  waterfront,  it  is  the 
promenade  that  becomes  the  street  --  an  internal  street.  Internal 
streets  can  provide  the  most  desirable  social  elements  of  city  streets 
while  providing  an  escape  from  the  noise,  traffic,  and  fumes  often 
associated  with  them  (Schwanke,  1987,  p.  165). 

Rutledge  (1981,  p. 29)  believes  a  prior  observation  of  the 
activities  on  a  site  help  the  researcher  "become  aware  of  a  place's  use 
as  well  as  the  user  complexity  within  the  site."  Zeisel  (1981,  p. 111! 
states  "observing  behavior  in  physical  settings  generates  data  about 
people's  activities  and  the  relationships  needed  to  sustain  them;  about 
regularities  of  behavior;  about  expected  uses,  new  uses,  and  misuses  of 
a  place;  and  about  behavioral  opportunities  and  constraints  that 
environments  provide".  Researchers  such  as  Francis  (1934),  Marcus 
(1987),  and  Whyte  (1980a  and  1980b)  have  used  observation  as  a  technique 
to  assess  activity  in  gathering   spaces.     Whyte's   (1980b)  observation 


study  o-f  New  York  City's  downtown  urban  space,  has  become  a  widely 
recognized  approach  to  understanding  the  relationship  o-f  people  and 
public  spaces  (Francis,  1984,  p. 22). 

Rutledge  (1981,  p. 29)  suggests  methods  similar  to  Whyte's  (1980b) 
study,  including  the  need  to  make  a  list  of  who  is  doing  what,  giving 
equal  consideration  to  -formal  and  in-formal  activities  (p. 29).  Formal 
activities  can  be  de-fined  as  those  activities  which  are  intentional, 
eg.,  people  purposely  meeting  others,  as  opposed  to  in-formal  activities 
which  are  the  accidental  meeting  o-f  others.  To  visually  discern  between 
these  two  activities  is  di-f-ficult,  therefore,  the  personal  interview/ 
questionnaire  method  can  be  used  to  help  clarity  these  differences  and 
is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  Rutledge  (1981,  p. 30)  states  it  is 
also  helpful  to  observe  popular  places  within  the  study  area.  This 
serves  to  forecast  where  people  might  naturally  congregate.  To  -Further 
study  the  inner  workings  of  Harborplace,  two  instruments  were  used  to 
observe  and  document  the  behavior  of  the  users,  they  were:  1) 
photography,  and  2)  behavior  mapping. 

Photography 

The  first  instrument  used  to  clarify  the  observation  study  was 
photography.  A  35  mm  camera  was  used  to  document  the  activity  which 
occurred  in  the  two  study  areas.  Similar  to  the  Srey,  et  at.  (1970,  pg. 
92)  study,  the  camera  was  not  concealed.  However,  this  researcher  did 
make  the  effort  to  be  inconspicuous.  The  camera  was  turned  away  from 
the  view  of  the  user  so  as  to  avoid  potential  camera  shyness,  or  an 
abrupt  halt  of  spontaneous  activity.    Grey,  et   al.  (1970,   pg.95)  also 
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suggesting  the  problem  often  associated  with  this  instrument  is  that 
"ground-level  photography  can  only  record  the  activity  within  a  single 
open  space.,  without  reference  to  any  other  space".  To  overcome  this 
problem,  aerial  photos  taken  -from  the  28th  -floor  of  an  on-site  building, 
were  used  to  record  the  entire  study  site  under  observation. 

Zeisel  (1981,  p.  123)  strongly  believes  an  advantage  at  still 
photography  is  that  it  "can  capture  subtleties  that  other  methods  may 
not  record."  He  also  believes  photographs  are  helpful  to  use  throughout 
an  entire  research  project  because  they  have  illustrative  qualities 
(p. 358).  Friedberg  (1976,  p. 358)  also  states  photographs  can  provide 
the  opportunity  to  produce  and  communicate  information  related  to  design 
issues  and  human  behavior. 

Photography  was  used  to  provide  an  initial  overview  of  the  site, 
thereby  visually  determining  behavior  patterns  of  the  users  in  order  to 
choose  two  selected  areas  for  further  study.  Through  analyzing  these 
slides,  it  was  apparent  that  the  area  near  the  Light  Street  Pavilion  was 
a  more  popular  sitting  and  socializing  space,  as  opposed  to  the  area 
near  the  Pratt  Street  Pavilion  (see  Figure  1.4  and  1.5).  Davies  (1981, 
p. 92)  defines  socializing  as  "a  person  who  is  engaged  in  conversation 
with  another  person."  This  person  can  be  a  child  or  adult,  stopped  or 
while  walking.  It  was  then  determined  that  these  two  areas  would  be 
chosen  for  an  in-depth  study  to  find  out  if  one  space  works  better  than 
the  other,  and  why.  In  order  to  document  the  observation  of  people's 
behavior  within  the  two  study  areas,  a  technique  used  by  Whyte  (1980b) 
known  as  behavior  mapping  was  used. 


Behavior  Happing 

Behavior  mapping  is  de-fined  by  Davies,  (1981,  p. 26)  as  a  tool  used 
to  systematical  iy  study  people's  behavior.  This  mapping  technique  was 
adapted  to  relate  to  the  environment  of  the  urban  waterfront  at 
Harborplace  (see  Appendix  A),  and  was  used  to  generate  information  about 
the  pedestrian  activity  within  the  study  areas.  Knowing  what  these 
activities  are  can  be  helpful  in  providing  information  for  the  designer 
thereby,  expanding  the  designers  knowledge  of  the  potential  use  of  a 
space.  Behavior  mapping  can  also  be  used  to  study  pedestrian  movement 
(Davies,  1981,  p. 26)  This  method  can  be  used  to  determine  where  people 
sit  or  stand,  or  simply  gain  insight  to  the  spaces  in  which  they  simply 
move  through. 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 23)  found  that  "one  could  map  the  location  of  every 
sitter,  whether  male  (X),  female  (0),  alone,  or  with  others  (X0),  in 
about  five  minutes,  in  little  more  time  than  a  simple  head  count  would 
take".  However,  Davies  (1981,  p. 91)  argues  that  "one  person  can  only 
record  approximately  200  -feet  of  sidewalk  at  one  time  ij_  (and  this  is  a 
big  ii)  pedestrian  volumes  do  not  exceed  about  40  people  in  a  three 
minute  period".  In  relation  to  the  urban  waterfront  context,  Davies' 
approach  is  more  appropriate  to  the  size  and  scale  of  the  two  selected 
study  areas,  since  Mbyte's  (1980b)  study  focused  primarily  on  small 
urban  spaces.  The  direct  observation  of  people's  behavior  within  the 
study  areas  was  mapped,  using  a  time  schedule  of  thirty  minute 
intervals,  during  the  hours  of  2-4  pm.  This  time  period  was  selected 
because  it  was  independent  of  the  lunch  and  dinner  hour  use,  and 
therefore  gives  a  better  picture  of   the  typical   plaza  use;   as  Whyte 


(1980b,  p.  18)  suggests,  "off-peak  use  often  gives  the  best  clues  to 
people's  pre-f erences" .  If  a  researcher  wants  to  get  a  true  idea  of  how 
a  space  actually  works,  he/she  should  study  the  space  after  rush  hours. 
This  gives  the  researcher  a  better  idea  of  where  people  choose  to  sit, 
not  where  they  must  sit. 

One  limitation  associated  with  several  behavioral  research  studies 
is  that  detailed  types  o-f  pedestrian  behavior  and  the  amount  o-f  time 
people  engaged  in  different  types  o-f  activities  were  ignored.  This  was 
due  to  the  large  activity  area  and  urban  scale  o-f  the  studies  conducted 
(Francis,  1984,  p. 34).  Francis  states  "the  primary  focus  on  behavior, 
such  as  perception  or  sense  of  place,  is  not  addressed  by  this 
technique"  (p. 34).  Therefore,  this  researcher  used  the  technique  of  an 
interview  questionnaire  to  survey  and  capture  the  users'  attitudes  and 
activities  related  to  Harborplace,  and  is  discussed  later  in  this 
section. 

Zeisel  (1981,  p. 122)  also  acknowledges  the  use  of  behavior  mapping 
as  an  observation  recording  device,  and  suggests  that  if  researchers 
want  to  observe  and  analyze  several  people  in  one  area  at  a  specific 
time,  snapping  activities  can  be  a  useful  method.  There  are  several 
limitations  associated  with  behavior  mapping.  Davies  (1981,  p. 91) 
believes  if  there  are  greater  numbers  of  users  than  indicated  above,  one 
may  find  he  or  she  has  to  collect  some  information  separately.  This 
researcher  overcame  this  problem  by  extending  the  mapping  time  interval 
to  a  systematic  thirty  minute  time  frame  in  order  to  record  possible 
activities  and  information.  Zeisel  (1981,  p. 123)  believes  an  advantage 
to  using  this  technique  is  that   designers   can   poses   a   better  visual 


understanding  of   how  an   entire  area   is  used,  at  one  specific  tine,  by- 
using  behavior  mapping  techniques  versus  statistical  tables  (p. 123). 

During  the  behavior  mapping  process,  this  researcher  used  the 
vantage  point  of  a  marginal  participant.  "Marginal  participant",  as 
de-fined  by  Zeisel  (1981,  p.  118)  is  "one  who  adopts  the  vantage  point  of 
a  commonly  accepted  unimportant  participant";  they  are  seen  by  actual 
participants  as  just  another  person  .  enjoying  the  scenery.  The 
observation  mapping  focused  on:  a)  gender  --  male  or  female,  b)  the  mix 
of  people  --  individuals  or  groups,  and  c!  their  activities.  The 
Harborplace  activities  were  mapped  in  two  categories:  1)  resting  (which 
includes  sitting  and  standing),  and  2)  moving.  These  categories  are 
defined  by  Davies  (1981,  p. 92),  they  are: 


sitting   --a  person  sitting   on  a  bench,   ledge,   step,  or 
anywhere 

standing  -a  person  not   moving,  possibly  waiting  for  someone 
or  engaged  in  a  conversation. 

moving  --  someone  who   is  walking,  perhaps  through  the  study 
space  to  another  destination. 


These  activities  were  predominantly  the  main   activities  documented 
within   the  two  study  spaces,   in  relation  to  William  Mbyte's  (1980b) 
criteria  for  social  urban  space.   A  further  analysis  of  his  criteria 
can  be  see  in  Chapter  IV,  Analysis  and  Findings. 

Whyte  (1980b)  implies  what  people  do  and  what  people  say  are  two 
different  things,  therefore,  this  study  uses  an  interview  questionnaire 
method  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  visit  the  waterfront. 
Observation  is  a  means  to  help  clarify  the  sociability  of  the  space, 
using  a  behavior  mapping  technique  to  document  the  user  activity  as  it 


occurs.  Observation  o-f  what  people  do  in  the  two  spaces  chosen,  can 
help  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  o-f  the  Harborplace  design. 
To  further  de-fine  this  research,  it  is  crucial  to  understand  the  type  of 
interview  questionnaire  used  and  the  type  of  questions  asked. 

Interview  Questionnaire 

The  third  and  last  method  of  research  used  was  a  focused  interview 
questionnaire.  Moser  &  Kalton  (1972,  p. 270)  state  the  most  common 
method  of  collecting  data  in  social  surveys  is  personal  interviewing". 
Peil  (1982,  p. 112)  believes  the  personal  interview  approach  can  produce 
more  satisfactory  results  than  a  questionnaire  from  an  unknown  source. 
Zeisel  (1981,  p. 137)  defines  a  focused  interview  as  containing  questions 
that  address  what  people  think,  feel,  do,  know,  believe,  and  expect. 
The  questions  for  this  research  focused  on  the  issue  of  the  social  space 
within  the  Harborplace  design;  what  the  users  found  most  interesting 
about  it,  and  how  they  feel  about  it.  This  method  was  used  to  study 
reactions  to  the  design  of  Baltimore's  Harborplace. 

The  study  focused  on  weekend  use  of  the  harbor.  This  is  when 
Baltimore's  Harborplace  is  the  busiest,  allowing  an  analysis  of  the  peak 
use  within  the  two  study  areas.  The  harbor  was  observed  during  the 
summer  weekends  of  1967,  from  approximately  May  30  through  August  8. 
The  interview  was  given  to  randomly  selected  people  who  were  currently 
in  the  two  study  areas  during  the  day  of  that  interview.  One  hundred 
(100)  people  were  interviewed  per  study  area,  consisting  of  50  men  and 
50  women  in  each.  The  questionnaire  consisted  of  19  questions;  15  short 
answer  and  4  demographic  questions.   The  questions  used  a  system  of  pre- 
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coded  choices  eg:  (1)  yes,  (2)  no,  (3)  maybe,  (4)  don't  know,  and  (0) 
N/A.  Some  questions  used  a  value  rating  system  o-f  numbers  ranging  from 
one  to  -five,  with  five  being  the  highest  or  most  important  value.  An 
example  o-f  the  two  types  of  pre-coded  questions  are  as  follows: 

1)  Do  you  like  to  sit  where  you  can  watch  and  observe  others? 

a.  yes (1) 

b.  no  ~ ~~  (2) 

c.  maybe (3) 

d.  don't  know (4) 

e.  N/A (0) 

2)  Rate  the  inner  harbor  on  a  scale  of  1-5  (5  being   the  best) 

for  the  following  items: 

a.  social  atmosphere  12  3  4  5 

b.  mix  of  activities  12  3  4  5 

c.  the  view  12  3  4  5 

d.  the  food  12  3  4  5 


The  questionnaire  format   used  to  conduct  this  research  is  listed  in 
Appendix  B  at  the  end  of  this  document. 

The  amount  of  time  used  to  complete  a  questionnaire  was 
approximately  5-10  minutes.  Some  respondents  were  gregarious,  making  it 
hard  to  create  a  steady  pace  through  the  interview.  The  questionnaire 
answers  were  treated  confidentially  and  the  interviewee  was  considered 
anonymous.  Moser  It  Kalton  (1972,  p. 275)  believe  that  confidential 
treatment  of  statements  "should  be  made  clear  to  the  respondent".  As 
seen  in  Appendix  B,  the  introduction  to  the  interview  contained  this 
information.  They  also  state  there  ars  several  factors  to  consider  when 
asking  questions  in  the  interview  method  (p. 277),  they  are: 
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i!  unif  ormi  ty  in  the  asking  of  questions 

2)  words  o-f  explanation 

3)  adequacy  of  responses 

4)  probing  inadequate  responses 

5)  biased  phrasing  o-f  questions 

6)  recording  answers  to  open  ended  and  closed  questions 

These  problems  were  resolved  by  using  one  interviewer.  The 
advantage  of  doing  self-structured  interviews  is  that  ail  questions  can 
be  uniformly  asked,  using  the  same  tone  and  quality  of  voice.  If 
respondents  do  not  understand  a  specific  question,  the  same  words  of 
explanation  can  be  used  for  each  interview,  whereas  several  interviewers 
may  use  a  different  choice  of  words.  When  this  interviewer  felt 
responses  were  inadequate,  the  respondent  was  probed  for  a  further 
response,  therefore  allowing  all  200  questionnaires  to  have  adequate 
responses.  A  critical  problem  often  associated  with  questionnaires  is 
that  the  phrasing  of  questions  can  be  biased.  This  researcher  was 
careful  to  avoid  biased  questions. 

The  actual  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  consisted  of  open  ended 
and  closed  questions.  An  open  question,  as  defined  by  Peil  (1982, 
p.  120),  "allows  respondents  to  provide  their  own  answers".  He  also 
believes  this  type  of  question  can  provide  a  greater  variety  of  answers 
and  depth  than  a  closed  question.  The  coding  becomes  more  difficult, 
but  is  sometimes  more  helpful  because  closed  questions  may  lead  the 
respondent  to  simply  agree  with  the  answers  provided.  Also,  this  type 
of  question  is  helpful  when  answers  cannot  be  predicted.   Moser  &  Kalton 
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(1972,  p. 281)  state  the  Government  Social  Survey  interviewers  record 
open  responses  verbatim,  word-for-word,  in  the  -first  person,  exactly  as 
the  respondent  gives  the  answer,  recording  the  answer  at  the  time  o-f  the 
interview. 

Peil  (1982,  p. 120!  defines  a  closed  question  as  one  that  "presents 
a  series  o-f  answers  allowing  the  respondent  to  choose  one  answer.  As 
previously  mentioned,  all  answers  were  pre-coded  with  the  exception  o-f 
the  open  ended  questions  which  were  coded  after  the  study  was  conducted. 
These  responses  were  grouped  into  four  or  five  similar  categories,  and 
then  coded.  In  order  to  interpret  and  identify  the  data  findings,  the 
Reflex  data  base  program  was  used  in  which  to  input  and  cross  analyse 
the  interview  questionnaires.  These  findings  were  then  analyzed 
according  to  Whyte's  (1980b)  design  criteria,  focusing  on  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Harborplace  design.  A  further  review  of  the 
results  from  this  observation  and  interview  study  are  discussed  in  the 
next  Chapter,  "Analysis  and  Findings". 
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Chapter  IV     Analysis  and  Findings 

*********************  *********************** 

This  Chapter  analyzes  the  data  that  have  been  collected  and 
documented  through  the  use  of  observation,  behavior  mapping,  and 
interviews.  In  order  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  data,  a  set  of 
criteria  was  established  as  a  guide  -for  measurement.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  I,  this  study  -focuses  on  William  Whyte's  (1980b)  design  criteria 
as  a  checklist  for  evaluation.  Whyte's  study  deals  with  issues  of 
social  urban  space,  defining  the  people  in  the  spaces,  their  activities, 
and  their  behavior  patterns. 

Of  Whyte's  four  criteria  for  social  space,  three  criteria  were 
chosen  for  analysis.  They  are:  1)  location,  2)  street-plaza 
relationship,  and  35  sittability.  These  criteria  used  in  this 
evaluation  can  provide  a  basis  for  the  validation  or  invalidation  of 
ideas  and  assumptions  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  conclusions  in 
Chapter  V.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions,  the  overall  picture 
was  examined  to  give  an  initial  analysis  of  the  context  and  site  impacts 
surrounding  the  study  areas.  I  also  examined  criteria  that  are  not 
discussed  in  Whyte's  work  but  have  bearing  on  the  Harborplace  site 
because  of  its  waterfront  character. 

The  preliminary  observation  of  the  two  study  areas  suggests  each 
space  has  strengths  and  weaknesses,  with  study  area  i  indicating  a 
stronger  social  space  than  study  area  2  in  the  sense  that  it  appears  to 
be  used  by  more  people.  Thus,  the  hypotheses  stated  in  Chapter  I 
suggest  study  area  1  may  work  better  in  terms  of  sociability  than 
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area  2.  Also,  qualities  unique  to  each  area  may  reinforce  Whyte's 
argument  for  social  space,  as  well  as  lead  to  areas  of  social  space  his 
argument  did  not  predict,  since  his  study  sites  did  not  include 
waterfronts.  In  order  to  understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
hypotheses  associated  with  the  study  areas,  it  is  important  to  analyse 
the  social-space  patterns  of  the  two  areas.  This  chapter  provides  an 
investigation  of  the  two  study  areas,  focusing  on:  (a)  site  analysis; 
(b)  analytical  procedure  for  behavior  mapping,  (c)  analysis  of 
aggregated  patterns  and  activities,  (d)  an  analysis  of  gender  types,  and 
(e)  an  analysis  of  the  interview  questionnaire  data. 

Site  Analysis 
The  site  analysis  is  an  important  part  of  this  thesis  because  it 
can  provide  a  sense  of  contextual  identification  and  site  impacts  for 
the  two  areas  studied.  The  study  areas  ars  located  within  a  reqional 
vicinity  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  metropolitan  area.  Since  the 
opening  of  Harborplace  in  1990,  this  location  has  become  a  major 
vacation  destination  within  a  one-hour  drive  for  a  population  of  some 
2.29  million  (Fuller,  1987).  Fuller  states  "at  year-end  in  1985,  the 
total  Baltimore  Metroplitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA)  population  was  2.29 
million  persons,  of  which  740,600  lived  in  Baltimore  City".  Due  to  the 
regional  situation  of  Harborplace,  most  users  will  likely  drive  to  the 
site  rather  than  walk.  The  Baltimoreans  who  live  in  and  around 
Harborplace  comprise  only  a  small  pool  of  users  within  a  walking 
distance  (see  Figure  1.4,  chapter  I),  with  a  majority  of  these  users 
living  more  than  3-4  blocks  from  Harborplace.   Therefore,  these  users 
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will  probably  drive  because  this  distance  is  greater  than  a  30-minute 
minimum  walk.  In  addition  to  the  overall  analysis  of  Harborplace,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  analytical  procedure  of  the  behavior 
observation.  This  will  help  to  clarify  the  process  in  which  this 
research  study  was  analyzed. 

Analytical  Procedure  -for  Behavior  Observation 
As  previously  stated  in  Chapter  III,  this  study  -focused  on  typical 
weekend  use.  This  is  when  the  two  study  areas  are  the  busiest,  thereby 
providing  the  best  picture  of  typical  plaza  use.  The  analytical 
procedure  involved  three  specific  types  of  user  information,  they  were: 
1)  men  and  women,  2!  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  and  31  whether  these 
people  were  resting  or  moving.  All  three  of  these  categories  were 
analyzed  by  aggregating  the  absolute  numbers  and  percentages  of  people 
within  each  category  by  time,  every  30  minutes,  from  2-4  pm  on  weekends. 
This  particular  time  frame  was  studied  because  it  was  independent  of  the 
noon  and  dinner  use  hours  which  may  distort  typical  usage.  Whyte 
(1980b)  believes  the  off-peak  use  can  give  one  a  better  idea  of  what 
people  da  and  where  they  will  sit  because  people  have  a  choice.  This 
analysis  process  was  used  to  record  behavior  patterns  in  order  to  help 
delineate  the  social  differences  between  the  two  study  areas.  To 
understand  the  inner  workings  of  Harborplace  one  must  have  an  overview 
of  the  behavior  patterns  focusing  an  the  concentrations  of  people  within 
the  two  study  areas. 
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Analysis  of  Aggregate  Patterns  in  the  Two  Study  Areas 
Most  important,  both  areas  are  popular  social  spaces,  and  ar? 
located  near  several  major  activities,  such  as  the  World  Trade  Center, 
the  National  Aquarium  and  a  nearby  open  space  park  (see  Figure  1.4, 
chapter  I).  As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  study  area  1  and  2  are  similar 
in  a  variety  o-f  ways,  including:  size,  shape,  landscape,  hardscape, 
seating,  pedestrian  circulation  and  -function.  Because  of  these 
similarities,  it  is  necessary  to  -further  analyze  each  space  in  terms  of 
the  overall  number  o-f  users  within  each  space.  Table  4.1  shows  all 
aggregated  behavior  patterns  for  the  two  areas  studies,  per  each  half 
hour  unit  time,  -from  2:00  pm  -  4:00  pa.  Speci  f  i  cal  1  y ,  H  we  look  at 
Table  4.2,  we  see  that  area  1  per  all  five  unit  times  contains  a  total 
number  o-f  298  people  as  compared  to  area  2  having  a  total  number  of  333 
people  per  all  five  unit  times. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  numbers  are  approximations 
of  people  within  the  two  spaces  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
actual  number  of  people  who  were  actually  in  the  two  spaces.  These 
approximations  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Harborplace  is  visited  by  a 
large  volume  of  people  during  a  typical  weekend  use,  making  it  difficult 
to  record  actual  numbers  of  users.  Therefore,  this  process  of  recording 
people's  behavior  concentrated  on  the  concept  of  typical  pattern  use, 
such  as:  what  was  going  on  within  the  two  spaces  and  when,  people  were 
congregating,  moving,  sitting,  etc.,  and  what  the  genders  of  the  users 
were.    With   this  assumption   in  mind,   behavior  patterns  were  then 
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recorded  and  mapped  -for  each  study  area.  These  di-f -f erences  stated  above 
may  be  due  to  several  reasons,  and  these  reasons  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section,  "Overall  Use  Patterns  o-f  People". 
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TABLE   4.1    and   4.2 


TABLE  4.1    Muiaer  o<  Peoole  Per  Aggregate  Category 


!     0ESCRIPT1QH 

2:00  P.H. 

2:30  P.H. 

3:00  P.H. 

3:30  P.H. 

4:00  P.H. 

TOTAL 

Area  1  Area  2 

Area  1  Area  2 

Area  1  Area  2 

Area  1  Area  2 

Area  1  Area  2 

Area  1  Area  2 

!  Total  People 

64    86 

89    99 

53    64 

37    42 

33    42 

298    333 

Hen 

31    34 

33    43 

20    27 

11    23 

19    19 

114    146 

Uoien 

33    52 

56     36 

33    37 

26    19 

36    23 

184    187 

!   Sitting 

39    34 

26     20 

41    30 

29    24 

44    27 

179    133 

loving 

23    32 

63     79 

12    34 

8    18 

11    13 

119    198  : 

Individuals 

34    30 

73     16 

42    13 

28    13 

42    23 

221     99  1 

i   Sraups 

7    13 

5    26 

3    19 

3     9 

4     7 

22    76  ! 

o    o  : 

TABLE  4.2    Nutber  of  People  Per  Unit  Tie 


!     DESCRIPTIOH 

:  2:00  p.n.  :  2:30  p.n. 

!   3:00  P.H.   !   3:30  P.N.   i   4:00  P.H.   '. 

lArea  1  Area  2  '.Area  1  Area  2 

1  Area  1  Area  2  lArea  1  Area  2  Area  1  Area  2  lArea  1  Area  2 

Nuiber  of  People 

64    86  !   89    99 

'.S3    64  !   37    42  !   S3    42  i   298    333  1 
1          :          !          !    0     0 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

Harborplace  Study  Areas 


120 


100 


Number  of  People 


Weekend  Use  Behavior  Mapping  Data 

Harborplace  Study  Areas 

Number  of  People 


120 


Overall  Use  Patterns  of  People 

As  stated  earlier,  the  number  of  people  observed  in  this  study  is 
to  be  considered  a  representative  number,  and  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
precise  count.  The  initial  review  o-f  the  concentrations  o-f  people  in 
each  area  may  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  disproof  of  the 
first  hypotheses,  suggesting  that  area  2  may  instead  be  the  popular 
social  space.  One  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  in  terms  of  overall 
numbers,  study  area  2  has  a  total  number  of  333  people  per  five  unit 
times  versus  the  298  total  number  of  people  per  five  unit  times  in 
area  1.  With  this  in  mind,  an  attempt  was  made  to  relate  pedestrian 
concentration  to  the  use  of  the  two  study  spaces. 

The  concentration  within  the  two  study  spaces  can  be  compared  to  an 
analogy  of  river  movement ,  as  stated  by  Grey  et.  al  (1970,  p. 96).  If  a 
space  possessed  a  number  of  users  in  one  area,  it  could  be  compared  to  a 
pool  of  space,  thereby  having  a  holding  capacity  to  contain  users. 
Study  area  1  seemed  to  possess  this  type  of  holding  capacity  (see 
Appendix  C,  area  1),  creating  sub-spaces  or  eddies  of  activity  areas 
along  the  length  of  its  promenade.  These  areas  provide  places  where 
pedestrians  seem  to  pause,  sit,  rest  and  relax.  However,  the 
concentration  map  for  study  area  2  indicate  just  the  opposite,  the 
promenade  seems  to  be  a  place  that  was  used  for  channels  of  movement 
with  people  moving  from  one  place  to  another  (see  Appendix  C,  area  2). 
This  notion  of  movement  can  also  be  applied  to  the  relationship  of 
sitting  versus  moving  and  is  seen  later  in  this  chapter. 

Specifically,  if  we  look  at  Appendix  C,  area  1,  "Total  Aggregate 
Usage  Map   of  All   Users,  shows  that  there  are  only  a  few  people  in  the 
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central  space  of  the  promenade  in  area  1.  In  general  people  are 
involved  in  either  the  activity  of  sitting  or  standing  at  edges.  People 
are  heavily  concentrated  at  corners  of  sitting  space  such  as  ledges  and 
benches.  This  is  where  they  can  watch  people  entering  the  pavilions  and 
walking  along  the  promenade,  as  well  as  have  a  view  of  the  water- 
related  activities.  People  also  tend  to  spread  out  along  edges  of 
linear  sitting  spaces,  these  spaces  are  somewhat  withdrawn  form  the 
corner  spaces. 

In  addition,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  high  concentration  of  people 
along  the  edge  of  the  promenade  in  area  1.  These  people  are  either 
standing  at  the  edges  or  sitting  along  the  granite  ledge.  People  tend 
to  cluster  near  the  edge  of  the  promenade  to  observe  water-related 
activities.  These  spaces  also  provide  good  views  of  the  harbor,  as  well 
as  the  marine  life  within  the  water.  It  can  also  be  noted  that  there 
are  differences  between  concentration  of  users  who  are  women  and  those 
who  are  men.  Appendix  C,  area  1  shows  that  women  tend  to  concentrate 
along  corners  and  edges  of  sitting  spaces.  Whyte's  (1980b)  study 
indicated  that  women  tend  to  sit  in  the  "back"  of  a  space,  away  from  the 
"front".  By  this  he  means  that  women,  when  given  a  choice,  will 
slightly  withdraw  from  a  main  activity  space,  and  congregate  more  in 
secondary  spaces  in  order  to  observe  and  watch  peoples'  behavior.  This 
notion  is  expressed  in  Appendix  C,  area  2.  Another  interesting  point  is 
that  women  appear  to  be  in  small  clusters.  This  is  evident  in  their 
patterns  of  movement  along  the  promenade,  as  well  as  their  concentration 
along  corners. 
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In  compar  i  son ,  the  men  in  area  1  tend  to  be  spread  out,  they  appear 
as  individuals  rather  than  clusters.  If  we  look  at  Appendix  C,  area  1, 
one  notices  that  men  are  concentrating  in  almost  the  same  areas  as  the 
women.  This  observation  contrasts  with  Whyte's  theory  that  was  stated 
earlier.  However,  this  may  be  due  to  the  -fact  that  there  are  more  women 
in  the  space  itself.  This  relationship  of  men  and  women,  and  where  they 
concentrate  can  be  further  reviewed  when  we  analyze  the  activity  of 
sitting  discussed  later  in  this  Chapter. 

The  concentration  of  users  in  area  2  is  quite  different  than  that 
o-f  area  1.  In  general,  the  people  in  area  2  appear  to  be  evenly  spread 
throughout  the  entire  space  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  high 
concentration  of  users  who  are  sitting  on  benches.  In  proportion  to  the 
different  concentrations,  more  people  are  moving  along  the  width  of  the 
promenade  than  are  sitting.  There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this 
behavior  pattern.  One  reason  is  that  the  space  is  used  as  a  transition 
point  from  one  on-site  destination  to  another.  As  previously  mentioned, 
a  magnet  effect  seems  to  be  pulling  people  through  the  space.  However, 
considering  the  small  amount  of  sitting  space  and  ledge  space  that 
exists,  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  people  within  this  space. 
These  spaces  are  used  for  people-watching  because  of  their  elevation, 
and  they  also  allow  for  good  views  of  the  harbor. 

Specifically,  when  we  compare  the  two  areas  together,  Table  4.2  and 
Figure  4.1  (graph)  shows  there  are  slightly  more  people  in  area  2  per 
unit  time  from  2:00  -  3:30  pm,  with  the  only  decrease  occurring  at  4:00 
pm.  While  this  time  frame  decreased,  the  proportion  of  people  in  area  1 
increased.   This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  particular  time,  an 
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evening  concert  was  about  to  start  in  the  amphitheater,  which  is  located 
centrally  between  the  two  study  areas.  People  may  have  had  a  tendency 
to  shift  to  area  1  because  there  are  more  seats,  such  as  benches  and 
ledge  space  in  which  to  sit  and  rest  on  while  listening  to  the 
performance  (see  Appendix  C,  area  I). 

A  -further  look  at  Figure  4.1  (graph)  shows  that  the  largest 
increase  o-f  people  occurred  at  approximately  the  same  time  -far  both 
areas.  At  2:00pm,  area  1  has  64  people  per  unit  time,  steadily 
increasing  to  a  total  o-f  89  people  per  unit  time  at  2:30pm;  in 
comparison,  area  2  averages  only  slightly  higher  -for  the  same  time 
period,  with  86  people  at  2:00pm,  increasing  to  99  people  by  2:30pm.  In 
order  to  -further  examine  the  two  study  areas,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  overall  use  patterns  o-f  the  people  within  each  space. 

This  peak  use  for  the  two  study  areas  may  be  attributed  to  the 
individual  activity  that  was  occurring  within  each  area.  If  we  look  at 
Appendix  C,  area  1,  we  notice  that  there  appears  to  be  several  small 
craft  recreational  boats  in  the  area.  It  was  observed  that  the  photos 
of  these  boats  had  actually  linked  themselves  together  in  order  to 
socialize  with  the  people  on  the  adjacent  boats.  The  boat  people  were 
"showing-of f " ,  by  this  I  mean  they  were  starting  their  engines,  talking 
and  basically  getting  loud.  This  commotion  seemed  to  attract  people  to 
the  space  to  watch  what  was  going  on,  then  by  2:30  pm  ail  the  boats  but 
one  had  left  and  people  dispersed.  Once  the  number  of  boats  had 
diminished,  so  did  the  number  of  people  within  the  immediate  area. 

At  this  same  time  period,  area  2  had  a  similar  occurrence  with  a 
specific   water-related   activity.    Area  2  contains  a  dock  area  where 
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people  can  board  a  water  taxi  that  will  take  them  to  various  points 
throughout  the  harbor.  During  the  unit  time  of  2:00  pm,  a  water  taxi 
had  just  pulled  up  to  unload  people,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
people  within  the  immediate  area.  This  increase  is  steady  until  the 
water  taxi  leaves  at  the  unit  time  of  2:30pm,  then  as  previously 
indicated  in  area  1,  area  2  also  shows  a  similar  pattern  of  decrease  in 
the  number  of  people  per  unit  time  till  the  end  of  the  study  period  at 
4:00  pm.  In  general,  it  can  be  noted  that  water-related  activities  are 
factors  that  can  contribute  to  the  use  of  a  surrounding  space, 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  concentration  of  people  within  that 
particular  space. 

Grey  et.  al  (1970,  p.  109)  suggest  physical-f oral  determinants  and 
characteristics  of  a  "stream"  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  predicting 
pedestrian  movement.  Physical  characteristics  of  the  study  areas  were 
analyzed,  and  the  physical  elements,  such  as  planters,  steps,  benches 
and  width  of  the  promenade  space  was  recorded  --  anything  that  say 
interrupt  the  movement  of  users.  In  addition,  areas  that  were  recessed 
from  the  pedestrian  circulation  paths  were  also  recorded.  As  Grey  et. 
al  (1970,  p.  109)  further  believe  areas  that  do  not  provide  recessed 
spaces  along  edges  of  circulation  paths,  may  therefore  create  a 
situation  which  only  creates  diversions  within  the  space  itself.  Since 
the  initial  overview  of  the  two  study  areas  creates  somewhat  of  a 
paradox,  it  is  necessary  to  review  Whyte's  (1980b)  design  criteria  for 
social  space  in  which  this  study  was  based,  thereby  using  these  criteria 
to  evaluate  the  sociability  within  the  study  areas.    To  clarify  the 
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aggregate  maps  in  -further   detail,  it   is  helpful   to  analyze  each  area 
for:   a)  gender,  b)  activities,  and  c!  individuals  or  groups  of  people. 

Bender  Differences 
Overall,  the  two  study  areas  had  consistently  more  women  than  men 
for  all  five  unit  time  periods.  In  relation  to  social  urban  space,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  relationship  between  gender  types. 
Whyte's  (1980b)  study  indicates  the  best-used  plazas  are  those  having  a 
higher  proportion  of  women.  In  terms  of  percentage,  study  area  1  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  women  than  men,  with  a  slight  increase  per  each 
unit  time  frame  from  2:00  -  4:00pm, (see  Figure  4.2  (graph)  and  Table 
4.3).  The  significant  difference  appears  to  occur  during  the  hour  of 
3:30pm,  with  a  proportion  of  (707.)  women  compared  to  (307.)  men.  This 
may  be  due  to  several  factors.  First,  the  figure  shown  in  Appendix  C, 
area  1  indicates  the  presence  of  numerous  recreational  boats  docking 
along  side  of  the  promenade  for  the  evening.  Observation  notes  indicate 
women  were  sitting  along  the  edge  of  the  promenade  to  enjoy  the  views  of 
these  boats.  Secondly,  these  women  were  taking  a  break  from  the 
activities  of  nearby  pavilion  shopping.  Overall,  the  day  is  coming  to 
a  close,  hence  the  women  seem  to  have  been  taking  a  late  afternoon  rest. 
This  ratio  of  men  versus  women  may  also  reflect  the  sittability  of  area 
1  and  is  discussed  later  in  this  Chapter,  in  "Analysis  of  Activities". 
Study  area  2  also  has  a  higher  proportion  of  men  to  women,  but  the 
significant  difference  is  less.  In  general,  the  percentage  of  women  to 
men  is  lower  than  area  1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  area  1 
increased  in  women  during  the  unit   time  of   3:30  pm,   area  2  decreased, 
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with  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  men  (547.)  to  women  'Ah'!.).  These 
■findings  can  be  further  compared  when  aggregating  men  versus  men,  and 
women  versus  women  -for  the  same  study  period. 

Generally,  area  1  and  area  2  have  a  low  proportion  o-f  men.  Figure 
4.2,  4.2a  and  Table  4.3  show  there  is  a  similar  balance  between  the  men 
in  the  two  study  areas,  with  a  minimal  range  averaging  a  low  o-f  30  to  46 
percent.  This  may  be,  as  Whyte  (1980b,  p. 18)  suggests,  that  a 
success-ful  plaza  tends  to  have  more  women  than  men.  This  insight  is  an 
important  fact  to  consider  when  analyzing  the  two  study  areas  in  terms 
o-f  men  and  women,  and  can  be  used  as  an  evaluation  tool.  Figure  4.2, 
4.2a  and  Table  4.3  delineate  a  high  proportion  o-f  women  in  both  o-f  the 
study  areas.  The  overall  range  o-f  the  two  areas  is  much  higher  in 
number  than  the  men's,  with  averages  between  46  and  70  percent.  This 
rein-forces  the  theory  that  both  plazas  are  relatively  equal  in  terms  o-f 
successful  social  space  if  women  are  used  as  indicators.  To  further 
analyze  this  data,  one  must  look  at  the  relationship  between  the 
activities  of  the  two  study  areas,  specifically,  sitting,  standing  and 
moving . 
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Analysis  of  Sitting  and  Moving  Behaviors 
As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  Harborplace  is  located 
adjacent  to  several  major  activities.  Specifically,  study  area  1  is 
located  near  a  large  open  space  park,  separating  it  from  the  major 
activity  of  the  Maryland  Science  Center.  On  the  other  hand,  study  area 
2  is  located  in  proxiiaity  to  two  of  the  largest  attractions  in  the  Inner 
Harbor:  the  World  Trade  Center  containing  an  observation  deck,  and  the 
National  Aquarium  a  major  tourist  attraction.  Although  study  area  2  is 
set  apart  from  the  immediate  hub  of  these  two  activities,  it  is  located 
along  a  major  pedestrian  path  which  in  turn  links  the  two  areas. 
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As  indicated  earlier,  there  are  more  people  in  area  2  (333)  in 
terms  of  physical  numbers  as  compared  to  area  1  (298),  This  may  be  due 
to  the  location  of  the  two  study  spaces  described  earlier  in  this 
section.  Whyte  (1980b)  believes  the  critical  design  factor  is  the 
location  o-f  a  plaza,  and  is  the  key  to  social  space.  Whyte  (1980b) 
believes  the  critical  design  -factor  is  the  location  o-f  a  plaza,  and  is 
the  key  to  social  space.  The  location  o-f  area  1  and  2  each  seem  to 
serve  different  pedestrian  circulation  purposes.  Study  area  1,  because 
of  its  relative  distance  from  surrounding  activities,  acts  as  a 
destination  for  users  whereas,  area  2  becomes  a  type  of  thoroughfare, 
actually  pulling  people  through  its  space  to  reach  other  on-site 
destinations.  Therefore,  this  theory  of  area  2  serving  as  a 
thoroughfare  may  be  a  factor  contributing  to  the  larger  number  of  users 
in  area  1.  However,  these  people  are  probably  not  held  in  the  space  for 
any  great  length  of  time. 

Overall,  study  area  1  had  607.  (a  total  of  179  users)  of  the  users 
sitting  versus  study  area  2  where  only  407.  (a  total  of  135  users!  of  the 
333  users  were  sitting  (see  Figure  4.3,  4.3a,  4.3b  and  Table  4.4).  As 
would  be  expected,  the  opposite  was  therefore  true  for  study  area  2. 
This  area  contained  a  higher  number  of  people  moving,  (607.)  versus  the 
(40X)  in  study  area  1  (see  Figure  4.3,  4.3a,  4.3b  and  Table  4.4).  This 
numerical  fact  is  a  verification  of  the  results  of  Whyte's  (1980b)  study 
on  small  urban  social  spaces.  Whyte  (1980b,  p. 27)  suggests  most  popular 
plazas  tend  to  have  more  sitting  space;  however,  this  does  not  include 
qualitative  factors,  eg:  a  bench  versus  concrete. 
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Figure  4.3b 
Pie  Graph  —  Total  Percentages  of  People  Sitting  and  Moving 
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TABLE  4.4a    Description  of  Study  Areas 


ITEM 


Lints  of  Study  Area 

Length  of  Study  Area 

Kidth  of  Study  Area 

Proaenade  Width 

Linear  ft.  of  Seating 

Lin.  ft.  of  seating  per  sq.  ft. 

Lin.  ft.  of  Cotfortable  Seating 

Coafortable  Seating  per  sq.  ft. 

Percent  of  Open  Space  to  Plaza 


Area  1 


22,082  sq.  ft. 
320  ft. 
55  ft. 
40  ft. 
1012  lis.  ft. 
1/22  sq.  ft. 
835  I  in.  ft. 
1/26  sq.  ft. 
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Area  2 


18,921  sq.  ft. 

320  ft. 

60  ft. 

32  ft. 

747  lin.  ft. 

1/30  sq.  ft 

602  lin.  ft. 

1/31  sq.  ft. 
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♦Note: 


Seating  includes  all  benches,  steps, 
ledges,  and  planter  edges. 

Coafortable  Seating  is  seating  that  is  a 
■iniaua  of  a  12'  width. 
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The  data  also  indicates  that  study  area  1  emerges  as  a  more  social 
space  in  terras  of  sittability.  This  area  has  more  physical  sitting 
space  than  area  2,  containing  233  more  linear  feet  of  sitting  space,  eg: 
benches,  steps  and  ledges.  Whyte  (1980b,  p. 30)  devised  a  formula  for 
sitting  space  which  states:  There  must  be  1  linear  foot  of  sitting 
space  for  every  30  square  feet  of  plaza  space,  with  the  best  used  plazas 
containing  approximately  6-10'/.  of  open  space. 

Whyte's  formula  was  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  sitting  space 
contained  within  the  two  study  areas.  The  two  areas  were  similar  in 
this  category,  therefore,  the  areas  were  aggregated  in  terms  of 
"comfortable"  seating.  Comfortable  seating  can  be  defined  as,  sitting 
space  that  contains  a  12"  minimum  width.  This  width  was  selected 
because  it  is  the  minimum  width  allowable  for  comfortable  seating  in 
outdoor  design,  typically  one  would  like  to  have  at  least  an  18"  width. 
With  this  stipulation  in  mind,  study  area  1  showed  adequate  results  in 
the  amount  of  sitting  space  provided  with  a  total  of:  1  linear  foot  of 
sitting  space  per  every  26  square  feet  (compared  to  Whyte's  30  sq,  ft.), 
and  67.  of  open  space  per  plaza  space.  Study  area  2  showed  inadequate 
results  compared  to  Whyte's  requirements  for  social  space,  accounting 
for  only  1  linear  foot  of  sitting  space  per  every  31  square  feet  (versus 
Whyte's  30  sq.  ft.),  with  only  5'/.  of  open  space  per  plaza  space  (versus 
Whyte's  67.)  . 

Analysis  of  Individuals  Versus  Groups 
Individuals  versus  groups  is  also  an  important  category  to  analyze 
because  Whyte's   (1980b)  study  revealed  social  urban  space  is  inhabited 
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more  often  by  people  in  groups.  "When  people  go  to  a  place  in  twos  or 
threes  or  rendezvous  there,  it  is  most  often  because  they  have  decided 
to  (p.  17).  There  ar&  a  number  of  differences  between  the  two  study 
areas  in  relation  to  the  number  of  individuals  versus  groups  (Figure  4.4 
and  Table  4.5).  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  number  of  people  who 
are  traveling  as  individuals  tend  to  be  predominantly  higher  than  those 
in  groups,  simply  because  a  "group"  is  comprised  of  several  people 
rather  than  the  "individual"  category  where  only  a  single  person  is 
documented . 

Study  area  1  has  a  high  number  of  individuals  compared  to  people  in 
groups  (see  Figure  4.4  and  4.4a),  with  a  dramatic  rise  occurring  for 
individuals  at  the  unit  time  period  of  2:30  pm.  Hhyte  (!980b)  suggests 
that  a  high  proportion  of  groups  indicates  selectivity.  Also,  the  high 
number  of  individuals  may  be  related  to  the  activity  near  the  study 
area.  Several  boats  are  shown  docked  along  the  promenade  edge  with 
young  people  partying,  singing,  talking  and  laughing.  This  activity  La 
a  natural  attraction.  Most  likely,  these  people  will  be  other 
individuals  who  are  attracted  to  this  type  of  activity.  There  may  also 
be  a  correlation  between  individuals  and  age  groups.  There  may  be  a 
relationship  between  individuals  as  young  people  and  couples  as  adults. 
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Figure   4.4 
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Figure   4.4a 
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Table  4.5 
Individuals  and  6roup  Users  Per  Unit  Tine 


TABU  4.3    Individuals  and  Brouo  Ustrs  Per  Unit  Til 


!           DE5CSIPTIGM 

2:00  P.M.      !      2:30  P.N. 

1      3:00  P.N. 

3:30  P.N.      1      4:00  P.N. 

— — — — 1 

TOTALS                ! 
Arta  1    Arta  2 

Arta  1    Area  2  lArta  1    Arfa  2 

lArta  1    Arta  2 

Atn  1    Area  2  lArta  1    Area  2 

! Individuals 
1  Groups 

34          30  !       75          16 
7          13  !         5          26 

i       42          13 
!         3           19 

2B          15  !       42          23 
3            9  14            7 

221        99  i 
22         76  : 
0            0  ! 

This  notion  can  be  -further  researched  by  analyzing  the  age  of  the  100 
people  that  were  interviewed  and  is  discussed  in  the  ne:<t  section 
entitled  "Analysis  of  Interview  Questionnaire  Data." 

There  are  similar  patterns  within  the  two  categories  or  individuals 
and  groups  (Figure  4.4).  The  number  o-f  people  who  are  in  groups  is 
approximately  equal  in  size  to  those  who  are  shown  as  individuals,  with 
the  only  di-f -f erences  occurring  at  the  2:30pm  and  3:30pm  unit  time 
periods.  At  this  particular  time  period  the  group  category  increases 
while  the  individual  category  -falls.  This  -fluctuation  may  be  related  to 
the  nearby  activity  of  the  water-front.  People  were  gathering  in  groups 
near  the  water-taxi  area  waiting  -for  a  ride  to  other  on-site  destination 
points  (Appendix  C,  area  2).  By  the  3:00pm  unit  time  period,  the  water- 
taxi  has  arrived  and  the  groups  o-f  people,  particularly  families,  are 
starting  to  board  the  taxi  (Appendix  C,  area  2).  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  number  o-f  individuals  surpasses  the  number  o-f  groups,  and  the  number 
o-f  groups  continues  to  decline  until  the  last  unit  time  a-f  4:00pm.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  people  in  groups  travel  more  as  a  unit, 
there-fore  are  more  likely  to  use  water  transportation  to  get  to  other 
on-site  activities. 

Also,  as  in  area  1,  the  potential  age  o-f  the  users  within  the  space 
may  relate  to  the  type  o-f  use  and  activities  in  the  space.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  a  number  o-f  people  in  area  2  were  traveling  in  groups 
containing  family  members.  Since  people  were  predominantly  observed  as 
families,  one  draws  the  finding  that  the  decline  from  3:00pm  to  4:00pm 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time,  families  may  be  thinking  of 
starting   far  home  to  eat   dinner.    This  correlation  can  be  further 
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studied  by  reviewing  the  interview  questionnaire  results,  and  this  is 
discussed  in  the  next  section,  "Analysis  of  Interview  Questionnaire 
Data". 

Analysis  o-f  Interview  Questionnaire  Data 
This  section  analyzes  the  questionnaire  data  that  was  collected 
from  the  200  interviews  conducted  -from  May  30  to  August  8,  19B7.  As 
previously  mentioned  in  the  "Methodology"  chapter,  the  study  was 
conducted  during  the  weekends  because  this  is  when  the  two  study  areas 
are  the  busiest,  therefore  representing  a  typical  weekend  use.  Data  was 
collected  through  the  use  of  an  interview  questionnaire. 

The  Questionnaire 

One  hundred  people  were  interviewed  per  study  area,  fifty  men  and 
fifty  women  in  each.  The  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B)  contained 
nineteen  questions;  fifteen  short  answer  and  four  demographic  questions. 
The  questionnaire  was  designed  so  as  to  obtain  input  and  feedback  from 
the  users  of  the  two  study  spaces  concerning  the  design  of  the  space, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  what  they  thought  about  the  social  atmosphere, 
and  the  activities  they  participated  in.  To  allow  for  spontaneous 
answers,  several  questions  were  left  open-ended.  This  can  allow  for  a 
better  discussion  concerning  how  the  users  feel  about  a  particular  space 
or  issues  associated  with  it  (Moser  ?<  Kalton,  1972). 

The  questionnaire,  after  review  by  the  thesis  committee,  and  then 
was  approved  by  the  members  of  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Design 
Subcommittee  of   the  University   Committee  for   Research  Involving  Human 
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Subjects.  The  questionnaire  was  then  pretested  on  several  people  within 
the  Harborplace  study  site  to  see  i-f  the  questions  could  be  easily 
understood  by  the  users.  After  the  pretest  was  administered,  the 
questionnaire  was  revised  with  only  minor  changes  to  word  phrases.  The 
next  step  was  to  administer  the  questionnaire  through  the  process  o-f  a 
personal  interview. 

The  Interviews 

The  interviews  were  limited  to  only  those  users  who  were  in  the  two 
study  areas  at  the  tia\e  o-f  the  interview.  The  randomly  selected 
participants  were  required  to  be  a  minimum  age  of  seventeen.  Each 
interview  lasted  for  approximately  5-10  minutes  based  on  the 
gregar iousnass  of  the  respondent.  Approximately  997.  of  the  people 
approached  for  the  interviews  consented  to  take  the  questionnaire. 
People  in  both  study  areas  were  interviewed  during  the  sane  days  so  as 
to  maintain  similar  conditions  of  weather. 

Analysis  of  Interview  Questionnaire  Results 
This  section  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  all  responses  to  the 
questions  asked,  but  rather  focuses  on  the  questions  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  theory  of  social  urban  space.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
"Methodology"  chapter,  the  questionnaire  results  were  analyzed  with  a 
Reflex  computer  data  base  so  information  could  be  recorded  and  cross- 
tabulated  (see  Appendix  D) .  Several  questions  are  of  interest  to  a 
better  understanding  of  social  space  (Appendix  E)..  The  first  area  of 
focus  was  what  prompted  people  to  come  to  Harborplace. 
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The  Demographics  of  the  Users 

Several  interesting  issues  were  analyzed  within  the  category  of 
demographics.  Peoples'  age,  gender,  education,  and  occupation  were 
analyzed.  Within  these  specific  categories,  exluding  the  preset 
conditions  of  gender,  50  men  and  50  women  in  each  area,  there  were 
various  findings  for  each  study  area.  However,  we  will  only  analyze  the 
demographics  of  peoples  age,  since  this  can  tell  us  who  the  users  are, 
and  in  which  space  do  they  gather.  In  general,  the  ages  of  the  people 
in  the  two  study  areas  were  slightly  different.  The  people  in  area  1 
were  younger,  between  the  age  of  20  and  30,  versus  area  2  where  the 
peoples  age  ranged  between  30  and  60,  (see  Figure  4.5).  This  may  be  due 
to  the  specific  activities  and  functions  of  how  each  space  is  used  and 
is  indicated  later  in  this  section  in  "Likes  and  Dislikes". 

Why  People  Came  to  the  Two  Study  Sites 

The  interviews  included  a  cross-section  of  different  user  groups. 
These  included  residents  of  Baltimore,  visitors  and  workers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  responses  to  Question  1  were  similar  for 
both  study  areas.  The  highest  proportion  of  users  said  they  came  to 
Harborplace  because  of  the  waterfront  atmosphere,  with  a  397.  response  in 
area  1  and  a  37X  response  in  area  2  (Appendix  B  &  E,  and  Figure  4.6). 
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Figure   4.5 
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Figure   4.6 
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It  can  also  be  noted  that  the  two  areas  were  close  in  terms  of  the 
second  highest  response.  Twenty-eight  percent  (237.)  of  the  users  in 
area  1  said  in  addition,  the  attraction  of  a  nearby  destination  was  what 
brought  the  users  to  this  space,  versus  the  users  of  area  2,  who  replied 
by  277.  that  is  was  the  on-site  activities  that  brought  them  to  the 
space. 

The  responses  to  Question  1  are  so  similar  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  point  to  a  specific  difference  between  the  two  study 
areas,  however,  the  fact  that  area  1  was  associated  with  the  response  of 
a  nearby  destination,  and  area  2  with  a  response  of  an  on-site  activity 
is  somewhat  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  two  study  areas.  Area  1  has 
been  previously  identified  as  a  type  of  destination  point  within  itself 
due  to  its  distant  location  from  other  activity  nodes,  whereas  area  2 
has  become  identified  as  a  thoroughfare  because  it  is  located  near 
various  on-site  activities.  The  key  here  is  location.  As  previously 
stated,  Whyte's  (1980b)  study  points  out  that  location  is  the  key  to 
design  for  sociable  space.  As  we  have  seen  with  Question  1,  the 
theoretical  implications  of  how  each  space  is  used  is  verified  by  the 
answers  to  this  question. 


How  Often  People  Came  to  Harborplace 

When  people  were  asked  "How  often  do  you  come  to  the  inner 
harbor"?,  responses  were  similar  for  each  area.  The  users  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  time  they  visit  Harborplace  several  times  a 
year,  347.  in  area  1  and  417.  in  area  2.  The  second  highest  response, 
(not  including  those  who  replied  "not  applicable")  signifies  that  people 


visited  Harborplace  on  a  monthly  basis.  These  answers  are  not  to  be 
con-fused  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  two  study  spaces,  but  rather 
demonstrate  the  typical  use  a-f  Harborplace.  There-fore,  one  can  conclude 
that  the  nature  o-f  a  waterfront  environment,  such  as  Harborplace, 
implies  a  type  of  recreational  leisure  space  where  people  take  time  out 
to  purposely  plan  to  visit  the  area.  The  next  question  analyzed  deals 
with  the  environment  of  Harborplace  and  its  association  with  the 
waterfront. 


Harborplace  and  the  Waterfront  Character 

In  Question  4,  when  people  were  asked  if  they  would  come  to 
Harborplace  if  it  was  not  located  an  the  waterfront,  they  responded  with 
an  overwhelming  "No",  for  a  total  of  797.  percent  in  area  1  and  737. 
percent  in  area  2.  This  response  was  the  dominant  answer  to  this 
question  therefore  indicating  that  it  was  the  attraction  of  the 
waterfront  that  lured  people  to  Harborplace.  Water,  for  a  large  part  is 
the  main  attraction  of  Harborplace.  What  is  interesting  to  note  here, 
is  that  Whyte  lists  water  as  a  fourth  design  criteria,  with  a  subheading 
of  "Other  Less  Important  Factors".  He  feels  that  water  is  not  a  main 
criterion  in  association  with  his  other  three  elements  of  social  space, 
however  when  a  social  space  is  primarily  located  near  a  large  body  of 
water,  the  water  becomes  the  dominant  feature  within  the  space.  Hence, 
we  see  that  water  is  an  important  design  element  to  consider  when 
dealing  with  the  social  space  of  urban  waterfronts. 


Rating  Various  Points  of  Harborplace 

Social  Atmosphere 

The  -findings  generally  show  that  both  areas  rated  very  high  in 
social  atmosphere.  On  a  scale  of  1-5,  most  people  rated  the  social 
atmosphere  o-f  the  two  spaces  with  high  marks  o-f  5,  407.  in  area  1  and  507. 
in  area  2.  In  addition,  the  second  highest  rating  indicated  that  a  mark 
o-f  4  was  appropriate,  -for  a  total  o-f  317.  response  in  area  1  and  367. 
response  in  area  2.  On  the  whole,  both  areas  seemed  to  be  sociable 
spaces  as  determined  by  these  marks,  but  these  marks  can  be  -further 
compared  to  other  elements  such  as:   activities,  views,  and  food. 


Hix  of  Activities,  Views  and  Food 

These  categories  were  similarly  rated  on  a  scale  of  1-5,  with  a 
majority  of  all  three  categories  possessing  high  ratings  of  4  and  5. 
Specifically,  when  one  reviews  each  category  individually,  area  2  shows 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  ratings  than  area  1,  but  these 
differences  are  relatively  insignificant.  A  majority  of  the  people 
partici tpated  in  the  various  activities  offered,  but  during  the 
interview  it  was  noted  that  people  in  area  i  were  unaware  of  several  of 
the  adjacent  activities.  This  may  be  due  to  the  idea  presented  earlier, 
that  area  1  is  more  of  destination  point  within  itself  somewhat 
unrelated  to  nearby  activities  because  of  its  location. 

Other  important  elements  to  consider  are  views  and  people-watching. 
Spaces  with  good  views  will  probably  attract  more  people,  thereby 
creating  a  more  sociable  space  since  researchers  such  as  Whyte  (1980b) 
and  Rutladge   (1970)   and   Gehl   (1980)   suggest  people  attract  people. 
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Views  were  considered  of  high  importance  to  the  users   in  both  study 
areas,  -for  a  total  o-f  557.  response  in  area  1  and  a  657.  response  in 
area  2. 

In  conjunction  with  the  views  o-f  Harborplace,  similar  responses 
were  -found  in  the  ratings  for  food.  Area  1  and  2  rated  food  very  high, 
with  a  response  of  497.  in  area  1  and  477.  in  area  2.  The  second  highest 
rating  was  that  of  a  4.  Overall,  food  is  an  important  social  element  as 
suggested  by  Lennard  (1984).  Cafes,  restaurants,  coffee  houses  and 
other  places  that  offer  refreshment  are  essential  for  they  help  to 
sustain  sociable  character.  This  question  related  to  the  question  of 
"Do  people  eat  at  Harborplace"?  When  asked  this  question,  people 
responded  with  an  overwhelming  "Yes",  for  a  total  response  of  957.  in 
area  1  and  887.  in  area  2.  Both  areas  were  similar  in  percentages 
however,  when  we  look  further  at  where  they  people  eat  we  note  several 
differences.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  area  1  congregated  to  nearby- 
food  courts,  whereas  people  in  area  2  dined  in  restaurants.  These 
preference  differences  are  most  likely  related  to  the  age  of  the  users 
within  each  space. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  "demographics",  the  users  in  area  1  ranged 
between  a  slightly  younger  group  of  20  -  30,  whereas  area  2  contained  a 
slightly  older  group  of  30-60.  Therefore,  younger  people  preferred  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  fast  food  service  offered  in  the  food  court, 
and  older  people  prefered  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a  restaurant. 
This  indicates  to  the  designer  that  one  must  plan  for  a  variety  of 
choices  in  order  to  attract  all  types  of  users  to  a  space. 
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Likes  and  Dislikes 

When  asked  what  people  liked  most  about  the  Inner  Harbor,  most 
people  mentioned  they  enjoyed  the  water-front  atmosphere.  Both  areas 
were  tied  within  this  category  -for  a  total  response  o-f  537.  for  each 
area.  This  strengthens  the  idea  that  water  is  an  important  design 
element  within  the  social  space  o-f  water-fronts.  The  second  highest 
response  was  on-site  activities,  -for  a  total  of  417.  in  area  1  and  36X  in 
area  2.  Other  elements  such  as  on-site  buildings  and  easy  accessibility 
were  rated  very  low  in  terms  of  what  people  liked  most. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what  people  disliked  about  the  Inner 
Harbor.  When  asked  what  people  enjoyed  least  about  the  Inner  Harbor,  a 
majority  of  the  respondents  had  no  response  to  this  question  indicating 
that  the  Inner  Harbor  had  a  positive  atmosphere  in  general.  However, 
with  further  review  one  notes  that  the  second  highest  response  to  this 
question  was  the  "crowded  atmosphere".  This  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  because  Whyte  (1980b!  believes  that  what  people  say  and  what 
people  do  are  two  different  things.  We  can  analyse  Whyte's  theory  by 
looking  at  Question  7,  "Do  you  like  to  sit  where  you  can  observe  and 
watch  others?".  The  number  one  response  to  this  question  was  "Yes",  for 
a  total  of  977.  in  area  1  and  937.  in  area  2.  A  paradox  is  shown  here 
implying  that  if  people  enjoy  watching  other  people,  one  needs  crowds, 
since  Whyte  ( 1 980b )  indicates  that  spaces  that  are  void  of  people 
attract  undesirable  users  such  as  winos. 

In  overall,  one  can  determine  that  the  findings  in  this  section 
serve  as  good  indicators  for  social  spaces  that  facilitate  sociability 
and   activities.     Therefore,   these   findings   can   be   used  to  derive 
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important  conclusions  for  the  design  of  urban  watefronts  in  relation  to 
social  space.  The  case  study  site  of  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor, 
specifically  Harborplace  has  been  rated  a  success  by  many  critics. 
However,  the  important  issue  here  is  to  analyze  how  one  can  take  a 
successful  design,  such  as  Harborplace  and  further  evaluate  its  design 
in  order  to  improve  other  waterfront  designs.  The  next  chapter, 
"Conclusions",  focuses  on  several  ideas  that  may  be  helpful  to  consider 
when  developing  an  urban  waterfront  design,  specifically  suggesting 
improvements  for  Baltimore's  Harborplace  in  terms  of  social  urban  soace 
for  people. 
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CHAPTER  V     CONCLUSIONS 
♦  ♦♦•a********************************* 

The  -following  conclusions  are  based  on  a  comparison  and  synthesis 
of  the  -findings  in  chapter  -four.  In  general,  the  hypotheses  stated  in 
the  "Introduction"  are  con-firmed.   They  were: 


(1)  Study  area  1  may  work  better  than  study  area  2  based  on 
William  Whyte's  design  criteria  -for  social  urban  space. 

(2)  Qualtities  unique  to  each  study  area  may  indicate  areas 
of  social  urban  space  that  rein-force  Whyte's  argument,  as 
well  as  lead  to  areas  o-f  social  space  his  argument  did 
not  predict,  since  none  of  his  study  areas  included 
water-fronts. 


The  conclusions  derived  from  the  findings  focus  on  a  critique  of  William 
Whyte's  design  criteria  in  relation  to  urban  waterfront  design  of 
Baltimore's  Harborplace.  From  these  conclusions,  general  design 
guidelines  are  suggested  for  design  improvements  for  Baltimore's 
Harborpl ace. 

Although  this  case  study  was  site  specific  to  Baltimore's 
Harborplace,  these  conclusions  are  not  limited  to  this  site  and  may 
likely  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  urban  waterfront  projects.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  two  issues  outlined  above.  The 
implications  of  each  finding  are  listed  in  two  sections.  The  first 
section  deals  with  William  Whyte's  design  criteria  and  is  then  followed 
by  a  second  section  which  includes  general  design  guidelines  for 
waterfront  design. 


William  Whyte's  Design  Criteria 
The  -following  conclusions  concern  the  urban  water-front  design  o-f 
Baltimore's  Harborplace,  and  specifically  address  Whyte's  (19B0b)  study 
•for  social  space,  and  are  discussed  in  terras  o-f  three  specific  design 
criteria,  they  are:  1)  location  o-f  plaza,  2)  street-plaza  relationship, 
and  3)  sittability.  The  -first  area  o-f  interest  is  that  o-f  plaza 
location. 

Location 


As  stated  earlier,  Whyte  (1980b,  p. 57)  believes  the  plaza  must  be 
located  near  large  populations  o-f  people,  with  the  best  locations  along 
streets  or  street  corners  with  heavy  pedestrian  -flow,  near  shopping  and 
restaurants.  Location  is  a  major  factor  in  the  sociability  o-f  space. 
The  findings  of  this  study  are  parallel  to  those  found  by  Whyte,  and 
show  that  because  of  critical  location,  both  study  spaces  are  rather 
social  spaces.  In  general,  it  has  been  stated  that  area  1  serves  as  an 
on-site  destination  point  within  itself,  whereas  area  2  is  used  as  a 
space  of  transition,  moving  people  from  one  on-site  destination  to 
another.  The  behavior  patterns  of  these  two  spaces  are  due  to  their 
location.   Area  1  is  closer  to  nearby  activites  than  area  2. 

Another  facet  of  location  is  nearness  of  the  social  space  to  the 
waterfront.  In  terms  of  design,  one  should  consider  how  to  determine 
how  close  a  plaza  should  be  located  to  the  water's  edge.  As  found  in 
the  behavior  mapping,  the  closer  the  plaza  is  to  a  water's  edge,  one 
that  has  considerable  activity  related  to  it,  the  greater  the 
fluctuation  of   users  within   the  space.   The  number  of  users  within  the 
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space  at  any  one  time  fluctuates,  creating  an  inconsistent  social  space, 
very  much  like  a  party  that  starts  and  stops.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
distraction  within  the  space,  thereby  possibly  stopping  potential  users 
from  approaching  the  space.  Therefore,  one  can  say  that  a  social  space 
Bust  not  occur  too  close  to  waterfront  activity,  a  good  distance,  at 
least  for  the  Inner  Harbor,  seems  to  be  a  minimum  of  a  40'  promenade 
width.  This  measurement  is  based  on  the  width  of  the  promenade  in 
area  1.  This  idea  of  plaza  location  can  be  further  evaluated  in  the 
second  criteria  entitled  "Street-Plaza  Relationship", 

Conclusions  for  location  of  plaza  and  surrounding  activities 

1.  The  location  of  activities  should  be  concentrated  near  one  another. 
This  provides  activities  for  all  ages,  and  allows  the  user  to 
visually  see  what  is  available  to  them  for  entertainment.  As  noted 
through  interviews,  a  long  distance  between  attractions  deterred 
people  from  using  all  the  activities  provided  for  their  enjoyment. 

2.  Be  considerate  of  scale  within  the  design  of  the  waterfront  space, 
keep  away  from  large  skyscrapers  that  may  disrupt  views.  Also, 
provide  plenty  of  walking  distance  between  existing  buildings  and 
the  water's  edge,  approximately  40'  width  of  promenade  space. 
People  responded  with  comments  such  as  "The  World  Trade  Center  is 
out  of  scale,  it  separates  areas  too  much,  and  is  a  barrier  between 
walking  elements." 
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Street-Plaza  Relationship 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 57)  strongly  believes  that  "The  area  where  the 
street  and  plaza  or  open  space  meet  is  a  key  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  space.  Ideally,  the  transition  should  be  such  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins."  For  this  discussion,  we 
will  consider  the  "promenade"  to  be  the  street  since  this  is  where  the 
people  circulate,  better  known  as  an  internal  street.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  promenade  in  area  1  is  slightly  larger  in  width  than  in 
area  2. 

The  additional  space  within  area  1  provides  the  user  with  a  chance 
to  withdraw  from  the  main  stream  of  the  promenade,  thereby  creating 
social  eddies  along  the  major  circulation  paths.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
promenade  in  area  2  is  smaller  in  width  by  approximately  eight  feet. 
This  distance,  as  discussed  in  the  "Introduction",  discourages  social 
interaction  due  to  its  narrow  dimension.  We  can  further  define  this 
theory  by  reviewing  Whyte's  analysis  of  pedestrian  circulation. 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 55)  points  out  that  people  tend  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  heavy  pedestrian  flow  of  circulation  paths,  not  or  edges. 
However,  the  findings,  as  revealed  through  the  use  of  behavior  maps, 
show  that  Whyte's  theory  can  be  further  refined  in  relation  to  urban 
waterfront  design.  The  scale  and  intensity  of  use  within  the  context  of 
an  urban  waterfront  design  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  a  typical 
plaza's  use.  Therefore,  one  can  conclude  that  people  will  tend  not  to 
stand  in  the  main  stream  of  circulation  paths,  thereby  indicating  that 
the  width   of  the   promenade  is   important  to  social  space.   People  will 
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tend  to  use  the  edges  of  the  promenade  -for  social  conversations  and 
impromptu  gatherings. 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 58)  also  states  that  the  relationship  between  the 
street  and  plaza  should  stimulate  impulsive  use  by:  (1)  clear  sight 
lines. .."H  people  do  not  see  a  space,  they  will  not  use  it",  and 
(2)  beckoning  devices  —  eg.,  graceful  stairs,  arching  trees,  entrance 
markings,  etc,  (p. 57-58).  This  theory  may  be  true,  but,  it  is  only 
partially  applicable  to  urban  waterfront  design.  It  is  true  that  clear 
sight  lines  are  important,  but  beckoning  devices  are  not  necessary  -for 
the  typical  urban  water-front  since  people  are  already  in  the  space,  and 
do  not  have  to  be  attracted  into  the  space.  In  conclusion,  the 
promenade  serves  as  a  street  —  an  internal  street  —  containing  a 
variety  of  users,  bringing  them  into  and  through  the  urban  waterfront 
space  itself.  Once  these  users  have  been  brought  into  the  space,  Whyte 
(1980b)  believes  the  issue  of  seating  is  important  as  we  see  in  the 
third  criteria,  "Si ttabi 1 i ty " . 

Conclusions  for  Street-Plaza  Relationship  and  Circulation 
1.  Provide  information  booths  along  major  circulation  paths, 
therefore,  this  aids  in  the  user's  knowledge  as  to  what  activities 
are  available  to  them.  Several  people  responded  that  they  had  "no 
idea  of  what's  going  on  if  you're  not  local",  and  they  "did  not 
know  there  was  an  information  booth  here".  Interviews  and 
observations  showed  that  information  booths  located  in  secondary 
circulation  paths  were  not  used. 
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2.  Provide  more  variety  of  people-oriented  events  and  exhibits  along 
the  promenade,  eg.  crafts,  sea-food  festivals,  vendors,  boat  races, 
etc.  People  responded  with  thoughts  like  "once  you  see  it,  that's 
it!",  and  "have  more  activities  all  along  the  promenade". 

3.  Provide  more  life  rings  along  the  promenade,  not  handrails.  People 
responded  with  comaents  such  as  "Handrails  tend  to  give  parents  and 
kids  a  false  sense  of  security,  thereby  attracting  more  kids  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  to  play  on  the  handrails". 

4.  Provide  covered  skywalks  for  inclement  weather,  this  allow  access 
from  the  parking  lot  to  the  waterfront  pavilions  and  vice  versa. 
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Figure  5. 1 
Covered  Skywalk  Design 
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Sittabilitv 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 28)  b'eiieves  once  the  design  o-f  a  space  has 
attracted  people,  they  can  be  held  there  by  seating.  Seating  must  be 
physically,  and  especially  socially  contf ortable.  Social  corn-fort  implies 
seating  choice,  eg.,  front,  back,  singles,  couples,  etc.,  and  should  be 
planned  -for  people  'who  will  sit  awhile'.  This  concept  can  be  -further 
subdivided  into  several  categories  that  Whyte  points  out  as  being  social 
indicators  of  space,  they  are:  a)  women  versus  men,  and  b)  individuals 
versus  groups. 

Women  versus  Men 

As  stated  in  chapter  IV,  "Findings",  the  best-used  plazas  have  a 
higher  proportion  o-f  women.  "Women  are  more  discriminating  than  men  as 
to  where  they  will  sit"  (Whyte  1980b,  p.  18)  If  women  are  used  as 
indicators  of  social  space,  then  designers  must  plan  spaces  that  will 
attract  the  female  gender.  As  noted  through  observation,  the  spaces 
women  preferred  were  those  in  the  "back"  behind  the  men,  but  still  close 
to  the  action.  Women  also  enjoyed  sitting  in  clusters,  therefore, 
spaces  which  provided  corners  were  also  very  popular  among  women.  In 
conclusion,  designers  must  provide  different  levels  of  seating  spaces, 
this  will  attract  more  women  since  women  prefer  sitting  in  back,  away 
from  the  main  street  activity.  This  researcher  feels  there  is  a 
correlation  between  the  two  categories  of  women  and  men,  and  individuals 
and  groups  as  presented  in  the  next  section  "Individuals  and  Groups". 
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Individuals  and  Groups 

Whyte  (1980b,  p. 17)  believes  the  best-used  plazas  contain  a  higher 
portion  o-f  couples,  and  more  people  in  groups.  A  higher  proportion  of 
groups  indicates  selectivity.  It  is  this  researchers  opinion  that  there 
is  a  parallel  between  people  who  are  in  groups  and  people  who  are  of  the 
■female  gender.  As  shown  through  the  observation  (napping  in  chapter  IV, 
women  seemed  to  travel  more  in  groups  versus  men  who  traveled  more  as 
individuals.  Therefore,  Whyte's  theory  is  verified.  However,  his 
theory  can  be  further  refined  by  considering  the  age  of  the  users  within 
the  two  study  spaces  of  Harborplace. 

When  one  looks  at  the  questionnaire  results,  one  notices  that  the 
age  groups  of  the  two  study  spaces  differ  slightly.  As  previously 
stated,  area  1  contains  younger  users  ranging  between  the  ages  of  20- 
30  years,  versus  area  2  where  the  age  group  is  older,  ranging  between 
the  ages  of  30  -  60  years.  This  correlation  shows  a  relationship 
between  individuals  as  young  people  and  couples  as  adults.  This 
indicates  an  extension  to  Whyte's  (1980b)  theory  that  if  one  bases  the 
success  of  social  space  on  couples  or  groups,  one  must  also  consider  the 
ages  of  the  users.  Therefore,  if  a  space  is  sociable  this  researcher 
concludes  that  the  space  Bust  attract  all  ages  of  users. 

A  variety  of  age  groups  can  be  attracted  to  a  space  if  the  space 
contains  diversified  activities.  As  mentioned  in  "Findings",  the  two 
study  spaces  differed  in  terms  of  impromptu  activities.  The  activities 
in  area  1  were  predominantly  related  to  the  younger  age  group.  For 
instance  this  area  contained  a  large  proportion  of  ledge  seating  near 
the  water's   edge,  a   place  where  party/recreational  boats  could  pull  up 
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and  dock.  This  general  atmosphere  attracted  a  younger  crowd  because  of 
the  liveliness  of  the  water-related  activity,  and  the  abundance  of 
informal  seating  near  the  water's  edge.  Qn  the  other  hand,  area  2 
attracted  a  slightly  older  crowd  because  the  sitting  space  was  withdrawn 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  arsA  contained  more  restaurants  in  which 
to  sit  and  relax  while  enjoying  views  of  the  harbor.  Therefore, 
conclusions  indicate  that  the  provision  of  activities  within  a  space 
must  relate  to  the  type  of  user  and  the  age  group  of  the  user. 

This  theory  can  also  be  supported  by  responses  from  the  interviews. 
When  asked  if  people  preferred  sitting  on  benches,  or  on  the  water's 
edge,  the  young  people  in  area  1  responded  with  the  answer  of  "both", 
whereas  the  older  people  in  area  2  responded  with  the  answer  of  benches. 
Therefore,  one  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  variety  of  seating 
attracts  various  age  groups  of  users,  eg.  ifflpromptu  seating  for  the 
younger  audience,  and  benches  for  the  older  audience  (see  Figure  5.2). 

The  conclusions  presented  in  this  section,  were  based  primarily  on 
the  observation  and  behavior  mapping  analysis  in  the  "Findings"  chapter. 
The  fallowing  section  provides  concluding  statements  based  on  the 
responses  to  the  interview  questionnaires  for  the  two  studv  areas. 
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Figure   5.2 
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Conclusions  for  Seating  and  Social  Space 

1.  Provide  views  from  all  levels  of  user  activity,  and  orient  views 
towards  the  promenade  and  water-related  activity. 

2.  Concentrate  seating  along  the  inside  and  outside  edges  of  the 
promenade,  and  areas  of  high  activity.  This  allows  for  informal 
people  watching.  Through  interview  and  observation  it  was  noted 
that  people  feel  safe  near  high  concentrations  of  other  people, 
"everybody's  doing  the  same  thing,  so  I  feel  safe  too"  (Figure 
5.3). 

3.  Add  level  changes  along  edge  of  promenade.  This  will  provide  a 
transition  to  the  water  and  impromptu  seating  for  boat  watching  and 
other  water-related  activities.  Through  observation  it  was  noted 
that  boat  watching  was  a  very  papular  activity,  and  people  liked  to 
admire  what  they  could  not  afford  to  own  themselves.  "There  must 
be  a  million  dollar's  worth  of  views  here,  and  I  don't  have  to  pay 
for  any  of  it"   (Charles  McCameron,  HQK,  1987),  see  Figure  5.4. 
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Figure   5.3 
Provision   o-f    Seating   on    Edges   o-f    Peomenade 
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Figure  5.4 
Transition  of  Level  Canges  to  the  Waterfront 
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4.  Crowds  indicate  a  well-designed  space,  but  also  indicate  there  nay 
not  be  enough  seating  provided.  Seating  is  crucial  to  the 
sociability  o-f  the  space,  and  should  be  created  so  as  to  provide 
angular  seating  arrangements.  This  type  o-f  seating  prompts  social 
conversations  between  people.  Linear  seating  tends  to  spread 
people  out  thereby  discouraging  sociability.  "Crowds. . .What  a  nice 
problem  to  have"!   (Monk  Askew,  Rouse  Company,  1987) 

People  are  the  best  source  of  critiques  for  evaluating  the  success 
o-f  social  space.  These  conclusions  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  o-f 
waterfront  projects,  and  may  aide  in  future  design  of  social  spaces 
within  the  urban  waterfront  of  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor.  Due  to  the 
grandness  of  the  scope  and  scale  of  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor, 
specifically  Baltimore's  Harborplace,  this  analysis  is  just  one  way  to 
evaluate  the  social  space  of  the  waterfront  design.  Other  issues 
discovered  during  this  study  need  further  research. 
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Further  Study 
Urban  waterfront  design  is  an  important  issue  occurring  in  many 
American  cities  along  abandoned  water-fronts.  Since  their  exists  only  a 
small  body  of  literature  pertaining  to  urban  water-front  design,  several 
issues  should  be  considered  -for  further  study.  Three  issues  in 
particular  come  to  mind,  they  are: 

1.  Additional  Case  Study  Investigation. 

This  study  was  limited  to  one  case  study  site,  thus  information 
from  other  case  studies  may  provide  additional  results  and  conclusions 
for  social  space  within  the  context  of  urban  waterfront  design.  One 
could  compare  several  case  studies  of  different  types  of  waterfront 
settings. 

2.  New  Urban  Waterfronts  Versus  Revitalized  Waterfronts. 

Several  issues  should  be  considered  when  approaching  an  urban 
waterfront  design,  they  are:  (1)  to  restore  the  existing  waterfront  and 
its  character  through  revi tal ization ,  and/or  (2)  to  renovate  the  entire 
waterfront  with  a  new  cosmetic,  a  new  design;  one  that  will  blend  in 
with  the  existing  character  of  the  waterfront  surroundings.  These 
issues  can  be  compared  for  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,  and  the 
problems  involved. 


3.  Historical  Considerations  of  Urban  Waterfront  Design. 

Many  American  cities  have  waterfronts  that  are  historical  or  are 
surrounded  by  historical  sites,  since  the  history  of  America  began  on 
the  waterfront  with  protection  by  waterfront  ports.  Historically 
significant  waterfronts  need  to  have  some  type  of  guidelines  for  the 
urban  designer  to  follow,  a  method  of  preservation,  focusing  on 
historical  elements  and  how  one  can  design  with  these  elements. 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM: 
URBAN  WATERFRONT  DESIGN  STUDY 

Case  study   area:   Baltimore  Inner  Harbor 

Sub-study  area:   (1  or  2) 

Data:  Day:,  (a/tu/v/th/f/sa/su) 

Tine:  (aa/pa)   Participant  #:  


"Hello.  My  nana  Is  Brenda  Ocando,  I  an  a  graduate  student  In  landscape 
architecture  at  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas.   I  would 
like  to  ask  your  opinions  concerning  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor.  Your 
participation  is  completely  voluntary  and  you  may  chose  not  to  answer 
any  questions  that  I  may  ask.   Your  responses  to  my  questions  will 
remain  anonymous  and  should  not  place  you  at  risk  in  any  way.   This 
research  can  help  design  professionals  deal  with  the  special  problems 
of  vaterfront  design.   The  interview  will  take  less  than  5  minutes." 

Tab. 

1.  Why  did  you  com*  to  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor  today? 

2.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  to  the  inner  harbor? 

a.  y«a  (1)   (go  to  #4) 

b.  no  (2)   (go  to  #3)  


3.  How  often  do  you  coma  to  the  inner  harbor? 

a.  daily  (1) 

b.  weekly  (2) 

c.  monthly  (3) 

d.  other (4) 

4.  Would  you  coma  to  this  place  as  often  if  it  were  not 
located  on  the  waterfront? 

a.  yes  (1)    c.  no  (3) 

b.  maybe  (2)    d.  don't  know  (4) 

5.  Rate  the  inner  harbor  on  a  scale  of  1-5  (5  being  the  best) 
for  the  following  items: 

a.  social  atmosphere  1   2  3  4  5 

b.  mix  of  activities  12  3  4  5 

c.  the  view  12  3  4  5 

d.  the  food  12  3  4  5 

6.  Do  you  eat  here  when  you  visit,  if  yes,  where? 

a.  yes  (1)    

b.  no  (2) 


7.   Do   you  like  to  sit  where  you  can  watch  and  observe  others? 

a.  yes  (1)  c.   maybe  (3) 

b.  no     (2)  d.   don't  know  (4) 
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8.  When  you  ait  to  rest  or  eat  do  you  feel  comfortable  with 
your  surroundings? 

a.  yes  (1)  why?  

b.  no  (2)  why?  

c.  don't  know (3) 

9.  Do  you  prefer  sitting  in  chairs  or  along  the  granite 
bulkhead  edge  of  the  water? 

a.  chairs  (1) 

b.  water  (2) 

c.  don't  know     (3) 

d.  other  (4) 

10.  Do  you  feel  safe  without  handrails  on  the  waters  edge? 

a.  yes  (1)       c.  don't  know (3) 

b.  no  (2)      d.  N/A (4) 

11.  Have  you  been  to  the  harbor  at  night? 

a.  yes  (1)   (go  to  #12) 

b.  no  (2)   (go  to  #13) 

12.  what  do  you  enjoy  best  at  night? 

a.  the  shops  (1) 

b.  the  restaurants  (2) 

c.  the  atmosphere  (3) 

d.  other (4) 

13.  what  do  you  enjoy  nest  about  the  Inner  Harbor? 


Tab. 


14.  What  do  you  enjoy  least  about  the  Inner  Harbor? 

15.  If  you  could  change  this  place,  what  suggestions 
would  you  have?  ^ 


16.  What  la  your  occupation? 


17.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  education? 

high  school  (1)   college  (2)   other  (3)  

18.  Are  you  a  tourist  (1),  resident  (2)  or  worker? (3)       

19.  What  Is  your  age? 

teenager  (17-19) (1)       young  adult  (20-30) (2) 

adult  (30-60)   (3)       retired  (60-75)    (4)       

•THANK  YOO  FOR  YOOR  TIME" 

*****«***A***AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  INTERVIEW 
SEX  GENDER:   MALE  (1)  FEMALE  (2) 
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Behavior  Maps  for  Area  1  and  2 
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Area    1    Behavior   Maps 
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Area   2   Behavior   Maps 
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APPENDIX    D 


Re-flex    Form   and   Data 
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Baltieore  Inner  Harbor 
Light/Pratt  Survey  For* 

STUDY  AREA:  Light   SUBJECT  NO.:  1     TIME:  2     DAY:  6 


Ql  WHY  CAME  TO  INNER  HARBOR:  1 
Q2  IS  THIS  FIRST  TIME  HERE:  2 
93  HOW  OFTEN  COME  TO  HARBOR:  4 
Q4  COME  IF. NOT  ON  WATERFRONT:  3 
Q5  SOCIAL  ATMOSPHERE:  3 
ACTIVITIES:  3 
VIEW:  5 
FOOD:  4 
96  EAT  HERE:  1 
WHERE:  1 
Q7  SIT  AND.  WATCH  OTHERS:  i 
SB  COMFORTABLE  SURROUNDINGS:  I 
WHY:  1 
Q9  CHAIRS  OR.  EDGE  OF  WATER:  1 
SIO  SAFE  WITHOUT  HANDRAILS:  3 
911  BEEN  AT  NI6HT:  2 
012  WHAT  ENJOY  AT  NIGHT:  0 
913  ENJOY  MOST:  1 
014  ENJOY  LEAST:  1 
815  SUGGESTIONS:  1 
OCCUPATION:  4 
EDUCATION:  3 
TOURIST  RESIDENT  WORKER:  2 
AGE:  4 
SEX:  2 
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Reflex  Cross-Tab  Results 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  utilize  Williaia  Whyte's  classic  study 
on  sociability  in  small  urban  plazas  to  analyze  the  design  -factor  o-f 
sociability  in  an  urban  waterfront  context,  specifically  Baltimore's 
Harborplace.  While  Whyte's  evaluation  method  was  based  on  direct 
observation  of  people  in  the  urban  plaza,  this  study,  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1987,  utilizes  1)  case  study  analysis,  2)  direct 
observation,  including  instruments  such  as  photography  and  behavior 
mapping,  and  3)  interview  questionnaires.  The  results  of  this  research 
demonstrate  the  important  relationship  between  design  for  outdoor 
sociability  in  the  urban  waterfront  and  the  value  therefore  of  using 
sociability  as  a  design  factor  in  such  design  situations. 


